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Telephone wire 
coming UP 


Here’s a bomber-gunner hurrying © 
to load his 50-calibre gun. --° 


In peace, 4 lot of that copper 
would have gone ‘nto new tele- 
phone lines. Now i’s needed for 
shooting and winning the war. 


That’s why we can’t build new lines \ 
right now. That’s why we’ 
__“Please don’t place Lon 

tance calls to war-busy centers ule 

less it’s absolutely necessary.” 


Thanks for all your help and we. 
hope you will keep remembering- 
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WAR CALLS 
COME FIRST 
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The Gist of It 


IN mMip-DEcEMBER DonaLp E. MontTcoMERY 
signed off as the official Consumers’ Coun- 
sel in the Department of Agriculture and 
signed on immediately as a plain citizen. 
Americans are about to receive War Ration 
Book Two and experience something new, 
points rationing of scarce foods. They are 
taking it on with good will because it 
promises to be a fair way of sharing. It 
may be fair but it won’t be equal sharing, 
contends Plain Citizen Montgomery, page 
37, who maintains the time has come for 
consumers’ organizations to establish a few 
points of their own. Mr. Montgomery was 
with the Wisconsin Department of Mar- 
kets for five years before going to the fed- 
eral government in Washington in 1930, to 
serve successively with the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, and as Consumers’ Counsel: 


THOUGH CHRISTMAS GREETINGS HAVE BEEN 
laid aside for some weeks now, there was 
one that came to the Survey office which 
we think worth sharing even at this date. 
It came from the Japanese American Citi- 
zens League, and Mike Masaoka, its de- 
voted national secretary, and said in part: 
“The world has come through a strange 
and hard year since Christmas of last year, 
and the war has left no man untouched. 
We Nissei Americans, too, have learned 
much of sorrow and suffering, but we have 
learned much more of loyalty and friend- 
ship from you. No material yardstick can 
measure our gratitude.” On page 41 an- 
other Japanese American expresses his grat- 
itude. Galen M. Fisher, who writes about 
his friend, is secretary of the .Commit- 
tee. on National Security and Fair Play, 
of which some of California’s leading citi- 
zens are members. Mr. Fisher was for 
twenty-two years secretary in Japan of the 
International Committee of the YMCA; he 
is now a trustee of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations and member of the National 
Council, YMCA. 


“IN VIEW OF A TENDENCY TO CENTER THOUGHT 
and hope so exclusively on political adjust- 
ments as the only way to ‘win the peace,’ 
this essay calls attention to another factor 
of importance in postwar development,” 
wrote Clement C. Williams, president of 
Lehigh University, in sending us the 
thoughtful article on page 44. President 
Williams was an engineer before he 
launched on a long and _ distinguished 
career as educator. 


“500 Orriciats oF CIO. Witt ATTEND CHEST 
Rally,” “AFL and CIO Leaders to Address 
“Fund Dinner.” Headlines like these from 
‘cities over the country indicate the news in 
the current War Chest campaigns. The re- 
sults have been astounding. In the town of 
Gary, Ind., the employes of one plant gave 
more than the whole town contributed last 
year. Bent Taylor, who gives the national 
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picture of this development, page 46, has 
been on the staff of Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc., since 1938. 


DorotHy CANFIELD NEEDS NO INTRODUCING. 
Readers the country over know her novels, 
stories, articles; know her as a wise coun- 
selor on new books selected by the Book 
of the Month Club. They may not be aware 
of the fact that in 1913 she wrote “The 
Montessori Mother,” that she was a mem- 
ber of the Vermont Board of Education for 
some years. Page 50. 


Tue USO orDERED A LARGE NUMBER OF 
copies of the November special issue, 
COLOR: Unfinished Business of Democ- 
racy, for distribution in service clubs. Pfc. 
Shelbert. Harris at Camp Stewart, in Geor- 
gia, expresses his gratitude for the issue. He 
writes: “I’m a soldier who is in this tre- 
mendous fight to perpetuate and improve 
the liberties of every man, woman and 
child along the democratic system of life in 
the light of Jesus Christ. This war inter- 
rupted my second semester as a college 
senior. It checked my formal study in so- 
ciology and psychology. I do not cry out 
against any individual but do against any 
semblance of a totalitarian system which 
would retrogress to past barbaric social 
evils and injustices.” And from Camp 
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Callan, in California, Pvt. Arthur Lerner 
sends us these lines, “It Can Be Done”: 


Hey! 

Do you know 

That Al and Joe 

Are buddies of mine? 

Do you know 

That they’d stick with me, 
Through the toughest time? 
Also, there are Frank and Paul, 
Gosh! They sure can hit the ball. 


Who says, 

It can’t be done? 

That is, for all humans 
To live as one. 

Say, man, 

You wait and see, 

My Irish pal and 
Negro buddy, 

Or my Swedish sidekick 
And his Chinese kick. 
Yes, it can be done 
For all, to live as one. 


And when the day 

Does dawn, 

None of these will be a pawn. 
All will prove to all 

It can be done— 

To rise above 

And not to fall. 
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Rationing Is Not Enough 


by DONALD E. MONTGOMERY 


Civilian battlefronts for food consumers in 1943 are here set 
forth by the man who served as their special listening post in 
the Department of Agriculture from 1935 until his resigna- 


tion last December. 


Foop Is EVERYBODY’s BUSINESS. "THAT IS TRUE IN PEACETIME. 
In wartime, food is the strength of armies, and the key to 
unity and courage in the nations behind the armies. It 
will be the first messenger of good will to break the bar- 
riers between warring peoples. 

Everyone has a big stake in how much food is produced, 
and in how we use it. The government’s responsibility 
comes first. But that does not relieve ordinary citizens, 
food consumers, of responsibility. Perhaps we have -even 
been ahead of the government in recognizing the need 
for rationing and for price controls that really work. 

Our kind of government follows as well as leads. Its 
decisions echo the daily, even hourly, demands that pour 
in on it from innumerable voters, organizations, interests. 
If it does not listen to us, that is because we have not 
spoken. 

For the most part consumers have been silent. We have 
not been heard in Washington where decisions are made. 
That, incidentally, is why henceforth I shall be working 
for consumers from outside, not from within, the govern- 
ment. 

Several Consumers’ Counsels have tried to work for 
consumers from within the government. One by one they 
have washed out. There was the Consumers’ Advisory 
Board, NRA, which tapered off into a Consumer Division 
of the National Emergency Council, gave rise to a Special 


Advisor to the President on Consumer Problems, and | 
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finished off as a Consumer Division housed for a short 
period in the Department of Labor. There was, and still 
is, a Consumers’ Counsel under the Bituminous Coal Act. 
There was a consumer member of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission, followed by a Consumer Division 
in the Office of Price Administration and now absorbed 
by the information office of that agency. 

The Consumers’ Counsel in the Department of Agri- 
culture survived a longer term, passing from one branch 
of the department to another, and publishing all the while 
its Consumers’ Guide and producing a radio program, 
“Consumer Time,” both of which spoke as far as possible 
with the voice of consumers. For a year now it has had no 
other designated function, and with the coming of the 
great new responsibility of the government for the peo- 
ple’s food it was slated to play no significant part. 

A Food Distribution Administration in the Department 
of Agriculture bears this responsibility toward civilian food 
consumers. It is getting itself organized for action. It may 
subordinate civilian food problems to other considera- 
tions, as has been too often the rule in the past. It may 
prefer to attend to our needs without consulting us. Or 
it may discover that this big wartime food job can be done 
successfully only when we consumers come in as partners 
to share the responsibility, just as farmers, processors, and 
distributors are called upon to do. 

We may expect neglect from hard-pressed officials if we 
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The food stamp program, by which surplus food was made available to those in need, will end 


invite neglect. We may expect conflict, with unfortunate 
political angles, between our need for food and the war 
need for our food overseas if we fail to insist that both 
jobs can be done to the full and that we are ready to do 
our share of the total job. 


Shortages, Felt Two Ways 


Let’s LOOK THE FOOD FACTS IN THE FACE. For Us HERE IN 
the United States the two big ones are: There will be a 
shortage of food, and there will be a shortage of money 
to spend for food. 

There will be a shortage of food first because food pro- 
duction has passed its wartime peak. There are no con- 
vincing signs yet that we shall put food production on a 
war footing by getting all of our farms, especially the 
small ones, and their manpower into full productive use. 
Total food production probably will go down as war 
goes on. 

Out of what we do produce there will be less and less 
for civilians. War needs will require more and more, in- 
creasing to a great postwar demand, the proportion and 
duration of which can not yet be estimated. 

Even now, in 1943, we face domestic food shortages. At 
the end of last December we could anticipate that our 
1943 civilian supply would be less than one third of what 
we consumed in 1941 of canned fruits and canned fish; 
about one third of American cheese; less than two thirds 
of canned vegetables; three fourths of butter, canned milk, 
dried fruits, and ice cream; four fifths of fresh vegetables, 
eggs, pork, fats and oils; and five sixths of beef, rice, and 
dry skim miik, There will be large supplies of wheat for 
food use, ai:d of poultry. But these, like other foods, will 
be held at high prices on order of the farm bloc, and there- 
fore will nut be plentiful to those who will be short of 
money as well as of food. These are my estimates, based 
upon consultation with commodity experts. They do not 
mistake production goals for production expectations. 
They are high estimates rather than low, in my opinion. 


Shortage of money to spend 
for food is the other big fact. 
This will be doubted, perhaps, 
since so much has been said 
about mounting national in- 
come and the inflation peril 
that arises from excess spend- 
ing money in people’s pockets. 
That is true. But the scarcity 
of spending money is also true. 
Both are true. 

Family savings in 1941 were 
enormous. But more than two 
thirds of those savings were 
made by 7 percent of the pop- 
ulation at the top of the lad- 
der. At the lower end, savings 
were meager among the 60 
percent of families with cash 
incomes of less than $2,000. 
You could add together the 
cash incomes of families below 
the $1,500 level and subtract 
their living expenditures and 
find that this 46 percent of the 
population went into the hole 
ieee 

1941 income was better than 1936, and 1942 was better 
than 1941, the government estimators tell us. But they are 
speaking of total income. The income base of the nation 
is still sharply tilted, more so in 1942 than in 1936. In spite 
of wartime prosperity in 1942, almost 25,000,000 people 
are believed to have lived on incomes of less than $1,000, 
and another 25,000,000 on incomes between $1,000 and 
$1,500. 

The Department of Agriculture estimates that half of 
our farmers, 3,200,000 farm families, received less than 
$1,000 net cash income for family living, an average of 
about $490 per family. This half of our farmers did not 
break even, although 1942 was a year in which high prices 
and record output plus income from non-farm sources 
yielded farmers net savings of nearly five billion dollars 
over and above production cost and living expense. That 
was nearly double the savings realized in 194f and eight 
times the annual savings of the years 1935-1939. But the 
top fourth of farm families made eight tenths of those 
large savings of 1942. 

_ Naturally, not all of the 25,000,000 Americans living on 
incomes under $1,000 in 1942 were supporting four per- 
sons with it or depending upon it for all of their food. Yet 
many of Sie undoubtedly were doing just that, and 
re ee the fact is that $1,000 will not buy food for 

a peop € at present prices and pay rent and meet the 
other indispensables of life. A low cost diet that provides 
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no fun but meets nutrition requirements would cost that 


family $520 a year at last September prices. And food 
prices continue to rise month by month. As they rise, more 
millions of Americans, employed as well as unemployed 
and unemployable, become unable to buy enough food to 
meet the simple requirements of life and health, not to- 
speak of the food that is needed to fortify war nerves, and 
to give some sense of the third of the freedoms for which 
we are fighting this war. These people, if we: fail them 

will become refugees within their own land. Presumabl 
they rank with the friendly nations and with the liber: 
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ated peoples of occupied coun- y 
tries, but today they see less 
and less of the food that spells 


the promise of liberation. 
“Civilian Residuals” 


WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT IT? 
Waste as usual? Hunger as 
usual? Special interests as 
usual? Let us hope not. Food 
is war; food for the people 
who make ammunition and 
supply armies, food for the 
men who fire the guns, food 
for the starving neighbors of 
our enemies, food for all peo- 
ple everywhere. 

We might start with it that 
way here at home. We can 
have enough, enough here at 
home and enough to ship over- 
seas. We need to make sure we 
produce as much as possible, 
and to see that what we get 
goes around. 

First, then, there is produc- 
tion. That is a story that needs 
writing, but not here. Take 
note only that our boasts of record output in 1942 may be 
dimming our sights on what we should aim at in 1943. 
And this too—higher farm prices are not what are needed 
to get more food produced. The upper fringe of farmers, 
who produce most of the food that goes to market, made 
a tidy killing from high pegged prices in 1942. Money is 
not what they are short of, but manpower, and cheap feed, 


An ever-growing army needs more and more of the food produced 
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Some of America’s food supply goes overseas to friends and allies 


and a chance to dip into those ever-normal scarcities which 
we call granaries. 

The greater number of our farms, which now produce 
little for market, stand to gain little from higher prices. 
What they need is capital, equipment, and land that is fit 
to work. A general manager of the nation’s war food 
plant is needed. That is what the government must be- 
come. But that is what the 
moneyed farmers fear will hap- 
pen, and what the unfinanced 
small farmers are not likely to 
get. 

Second, after producing, is 
dividing up. Our food must 
feed the military forces, go to 
various places overseas on lend- 
lease account, and feed our 
own civilian population here 
and in the territories. 

Military and lend-lease re- 
quirements are well looked af- 
ter in dividing our food sup- 
plies, as they should be. Both 
are represented by government 
agencies that know what they 
need and how to get it. The 
civilian share should be simi- 
larly represented. It, too, needs 
a purchasing agent to sit at the 
table where the apportionment 
is made. Until now the civilian 
share, designated “civilian resi- 
duals,” has been what is left 
over after other needs are met. 
A consumer agency doing its 
job in the government would 
sit at that table ‘and it. would 
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regularly account to civilians on the shares allotted to 
them and why. 

It would anticipate needs, as well. Military and lend- 
lease authorities are setting up contingency reserves, stock- 
piles for the future, knowing that it is better to provide 
now than to be in want later on. 

A civilian stockpile of canned foods, for example, should 
be set aside now for next year’s needs. From the 1943 
fruit and vegetable pack we civilians, if lucky, can expect 
only 21 cans per person, half of what we had in 1941. 
Right now we are living out of the 1942 pack, about 33 
cans per person. But no reserves against next year’s short- 
age have been acquired for us by government purchase 
or held back by rationing, nor does the proposed ration 
appear to be planned that way. Meanwhile the trade has 
advertised its canned goods lavishly. In December, a large 
card in the New York subway cars urged us to buy with 
these cheering words, “Now that everybody’s having to 
make-do with less, isn’t it good to know there are so 
many [XYZ Canner] fruits and vegetables?” 


Why Rationing Isn’t Enough 


WITH THE CIVILIAN SUPPLY DECIDED UPON, THE NEXT STEP 
is to divide it up so as to meet all needs. This means ra- 
tioning, in order to stop waste of food by people at the 
top of the ladder. And it means subsidizing food pur- 
chases, in order to stop wasting people at the bottom of the 
ladder by leaving them to get along on too little food to 
keep them healthy and hard at work. 

Ration Book No. 2 carries the statement, “This book is 
your government’s guarantee of your fair share of goods 
made scarce by war, to which the coupons herein will be 
assigned as the need arises.” But rationing alone will not do 
it. In 1936 we found that most families with incomes be- 
low $1,500 were able to buy less of most foods than would 
have been allotted to them if rationed on a per capita 
basis. Today, with higher food prices, we may assume 
that this is true of a large proportion of the families with 
less than $2,000 income. Half of our families in 1942 
probably were below that level. Unless something more is 
done than to divide our short food supplies into equal 
rations, from a third to a half of our families are going to 
find themselves below the ration line, unable to get their 
share because they cannot afford it. 

We might ignore that fact and neglect those people, as 
we did in peacetime. But what passes for neglect in peace- 
time must be counted as plan and purpose in wartime, 


because in wartime the government determines the scarc- 


ity and divides it. In its report of last December 6 on 
_ “The First Year of the Home Front,” the Office of War 
Information said: ers 
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# ___ In the scarcity of war, those who cannot stock up must be | 


ble to secure their share along with their richer neighbors, 
‘or the coming year efforts will be directed towards guaran- 


civilian economy as will impair the war effort. 
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the essentials of civilian living to prevent such faltering 


to hold down the price of many foods to ever re a 
subsidizes rich and poor alike. Sweden issues De a ies 
below a given income level special ration stamps os t ee 
foods to enable them not only to take up their a ut 
to buy those foods at prices 33 to 50 percent below the 
rice. 
ae Britain and in Sweden, other measures are 
taken to see that low income families do not bear the 
brunt of war scarcities. The British Food Ministry claims 
that the low income British family is getting better diet 
during the scarcities of war than it ever had before. 

Our own food stamps are, or were, another means to 
the same end. At best they were issued to only about 4 
million people, only a portion of those who had urgent 
need of them. Now that there is war scarcity to be div- 
ided, rather than a farm surplus to move to market, these 
food stamps might appropriately be converted into Vic- 
tory Food Shares, issued in such amounts as to entitle _ 
every family to get its share of essential rationed foods, ‘ 
fulfilling the promise that is printed on the forthcoming — 
rationing book. They would symbolize a share in the ~ 
victory to those families, as well as a share in the food. 

Without such subsidies, rationing will not make sure 
that needy families get their share, although it makes: 
sure they get no more than their share. Canned vegetables 
and canned milk are in point. The well-to-do will get — 
their portion of these, and will be able to supplement them 
with fresh and frozen vegetables and fluid milk beyond 
the reach of slim pocketbooks. Thus inequality becomes 
guaranteed. Already, early in January, official statements 
to the press hold out to those with better pocketbooks the 
hope that their initial ration of canned goods will be 
raised as soon as the government finds out by how much 
the low income families fail to take up their share. Thus 
even the rationed commodity will be unevenly divided, 
and in addition those who can pay will get most of the 
unrationed substitutes. If war rationing is to make sure — 
of fair sharing, as the book promises, food spending must.. 
be provided for on an equal basis as well-as food. . 

Elimination of waste is a further major step in making — 
the food go around. Rationing will help on this as no ~ 
propaganda can, since nothing will check our habits of 
waste so quickly as to have our shares ticked off to us 
week by week. But there is great waste outside of homes. j 
It occurs in the fields where crops and parts of crops are — 
left unharvested, at packing houses where culling and — 
trimming throw edible food aside, at terminal markets — 
where cars accumulate, in retail stores where there is 
more sorting and trimming of edible food, and above all | 
in hotels and restaurants which are still permittec # 
serve extravagantly and to parade waste as a luxu ise. 

Dinine Luxury” is the headline of a restaurant advertise- 
ment in a recent issue of the New York Times. Just b 
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to be hoped the 


A year ago these Utah fields were a mass of sagebrush. Thanks to Japanese Americans they are now acres of vegetables 


Japanese Colony: Success Story 


by GALEN M. FISHER 


“Eight months of hardship come to sunlight,” is Fred Wada’s summary of 
the experience of his little band of Japanese Americans, following the 
Pacific Coast evacuation. This story of his patriotism, so simply told here, 
is warmly recommended to other loyal Americans. 


“THE PrEopLe Nosopy WANTS” Is AN EASY CATCH PHRASE, 
but it gives a false idea of the feelings of many Califor- 
nians about their evacuated Japanese neighbors. It cer- 
tainly misrepresents the attitude of a growing proportion 
of the people in Wasatch County, Utah. In March, 1942, 
130 Japanese Americans went to Wasatch County to settle 
on the George A. Fisher ranch at Keetley. Snow still lay 
in the gulleys and the ground was hard when they arrived, 
but within three months they had transformed the bare 
fields into a thriving truck garden. Their industry and 
friendliness, their cash payment for goods, their generous 
readiness to work overtime to meet the labor shortage on 
surrounding farms soon disarmed the suspicion of their 
neighbors. In ever-widening circles the word was spread 
that these citizen Japanese were “just like white folks” and 
ready to break their backs to win the war. A dynamic 
personality, Fred L. Wada, accounts for this success story. 
_ When, two months after Pearl Harbor, the army or- 
dered those of Japanese ancestry to leave the Pacific Coast, 
all were included—young and old, citizens and aliens 
alike. The deadline set by the army for “voluntary evacu- 
ation” was March 29. After that date, all had to go to 


‘ 


guarded assembly centers. Fred Wada, citizen and pros- 
perous produce merchant of Oakland, decided to move 
out of California at once, and to help a company of his 
fellow Japanese Americans to go, too. 

Born in Bellingham, Wash., thirty-four years ago, of 
Roman Catholic parents, Mr. Wada was orphaned at 
twelve. At fourteen he had to stop school and go to work. 


By the time he was twenty-seven, he was president of the 


East Bay Food Dealers Association. 

Fred Wada’s brother, Bill, volunteered in March, 1941; 
his second brother, Ben, was drafted in January, 1942, and 
is now a corporal. Fred Wada himself wanted to enlist, 
but he has a wife and three young children. He rea- 
soned thus: the President calls for increased output of both 
food and munitions; Japanese Americans are not allowed 
to make munitions, but they can raise food. He decided 
to set out, as a patriotic task, to find unused land, form a 
corps of Americans of Japanese ancestry, and try to break 
all records at raising crops. The band would not wait to 
be rounded up by the army, becoming expensive wards of 
the government. They would go eastward of their own 
free will and break land like the early pioneers. 


That was about February 10—just a year ago. 

Mr. Wada read in a newspaper that the farmers of 
Duchesne County, Utah, needed labor. He went at once 
to Salt Lake City. At first he met only rebufis. Even 
some of the Japanese long resident in Utah threw cold 
water on his plan, fearing that to bring more Japanese 
into the state would arouse public hostility toward the es- 
tablished group as well as toward the newcomers. The 
secretary of the Utah Defense Council, after hearing Mr. 
Wada’s story, suggested that he see David R. Trevithick, 
director of the State Department of Social Welfare. 

At the state capitol, Mr. Wada received his first real en- 
couragement. Mr. Trevithick and his associates were 
enthusiastic about the plan, and promised to support It, 
and the welfare director offered a letter of introduction to 
the commissioner of Duchesne County. 

Mr. Wada rented a car and drove out Highway 40, 
which was piled high with snow on both sides. Thirty- 
nine miles from Salt Lake City, he stopped to see George 
A. Fisher, former executive secretary of the State Land 
Board, now a rancher, and “mayor” of the tiny village of 
Keetley. Mr. Fisher was interested in leasing his ranch; 
he also was interested in making possible a fresh start for 
a group of ousted Japanese Americans. He suggested that 
the colony establish itself on his land, but Mr. Wada had 
promised to meet with citizens of Duchesne and Uintah 
Counties, and he felt this conference must be held before 
any definite plans were made. 


At RoosEvELT, THE COUNTY SEAT, HE FOUND 350 PEOPLE AS- 
sembled to hear him present his scheme, and to discuss it. 
His limited schooling had given him only an imperfect 
command of platform English; nevertheless, he told his 
story impressively. Because of the need for more food to 
help win the war, he urged that a group of “good Amer- 
icans of Japanese stock” be encouraged to come with him 
from California and settle in Utah. All but a few of the 
proposed colonists, he explained, “are citizens and Chris- 
tians.” All, he added, were hard working, law abiding, 
eager to cooperate in community affairs. Finally, and 
very persuasively, he stated that the colonists would bring 
an average of $1,500 for each man in cash or equipment, 
and promised that none would ever go on the relief rolls. 

When the meeting was thrown open for discussion, the 
first man on his feet demanded, “What about the Japanese 
fifth columnists at Pearl Harbor?” At that time, the re- 
ports of sabotage by Japanese in Hawaii had not been 
officially denied by the Secretaries of War and of the 
Navy, and by the Honolulu Chief of Police, as they were 


later. But Mr. Wada declared his own belief that those 


charges had been “cooked up by politicians and yellow 
journals,” and added that certainly all of the people he 

ope to lead to Utah were completely loyal to the United 
tates. 

A county surveyor from Ogden, who happened to be 
present, rose to say: “I lost two sons at Pearl Harbor, and 
every time I see a man of Japanese race I shiver; but after 
hearing yeur story, I’m ready to let a good many Japs 
from California come in here. We need them.” 

Another listener commented, “I’m a Legionnaire, and 
until I heard Mr. Wada, I was dead against any Japanese 
coming in here, but now I favor it.” 

Mr. Wada asked, “Would you be willing to wire that 
to Governor Maw?” 

“Sure,” the veteran replied. 


he audience was so impressed by the 
of the man sponsoring it, that 
or to urge that the Japanese 
colony be permitted to come into the state and settle there 
At the close of the meeting, forty Utah farmers offere 

to let Mr. Wada lease or buy their ranches, ranging in 
size from 100 to 2,000 acres, as the site for the project. 


A journalist in t 
plan and by the personality 
he telephoned the govern 


AFTER THIS HOSPITABLE RECEPTION IN DUCHESNE County, 
Mr. Wada was tempted to settle there. There we os ma- 
jor drawback—it would be necessary to ape ~ a 
and other buildings on any of the available arms. He re 
turned to Keetley for another conference with George A. 
Fisher. ‘Together, the two men went over the Fisher 
ranch. There were 3,800 acres of good black loam, the 
bottom lands well suited to truck gardening, the hill slopes 
to raising hay and livestock. The necessary irrigation 
could be done at a low cost. The ranch included fifteen 
cottages and a large building, divided into ten apartments, 
all built some years earlier to house the working force of 
a nearby mine. The mine had curtailed operations, and 
for some time the dwellings had not been used except in 
the “dude ranch” season. Mr. Fisher offered a lease at 
two dollars an acre, including the buildings, and his own 
services as adviser to the new community. 

Mr. Wada paid a $500 binder at once, though the ar- 
rangement was to be considered tentative until Mr. Fisher 
had made his own inquiries as to the members of the 
proposed colony, and secured the necessary clearance from 
the army authorities. 

The next step was to present the plan to Governor Maw. ~ 
With Mr. Trevithick and Mr. Fisher, Fred Wada ex- | 
plained his project. The governor was impressed, but 
voiced the fear that, unwittingly, a disloyal individual 
might be included among the colonists. Said Mr. Wada, © 
“Governor, if any of them make trouble or prove to be 
disloyal in any way to the United States, I’ll be glad to 
face the firing squad.” The governor finally stated that, 
while he could not allow any Japanese to settle near war 
industries, they could locate anywhere else in the state, — 
“provided I can clear the matter with the county commis- ~ 
sioners, and \that the local inhabitants raise no serious — 
objections.” To Mr. Wada, this seemed a fair decision. 
On March 16, the governor conferred with the commis- 
sioners of twenty-nine counties. Of them all, only the 
commissioners of Duchesne and Uintah Counties were 
ready to welcome Japanese settlers. But two counties were ; 
enough for a start—Mr. Wada felt sure that, once his” 
colony was under way, other Utah counties would be _ 
eae have Japanese evacuees help meet their farm 

shortage. 

Fred Wada’s next task was to convince Mr. Fisher of - 
the dependability of the proposed ‘colonists. The farm. 
RARE De taken on a trip through three California coun- 
ues, during which he had a chance to talk with many 
Caucasian Californians about their Japanese American 
ee Thus the district attorney of San Benito coun- 
y testified, “For the seven years I have been in this office, 
I never have had occasion to prosecute a single Japanese.” 
The Oakland Community Chest executiy sid Mr. ishe 
hat Japanese, to his k Z Se > Fisher 
: P : nowledge, never go on relief. At 
the end of the tour of inqui ; . ~ 2 

quiry, Mr. Fisher wired Gov. 
Maw that he was fully satised. H, ae 
year’s lease, with an additional oe a eae 
‘tour years’ option. _ 


It was at this stage that the writer played a small part 
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n the story. Puzzled over the best way to organize the 
colony, Mr. Wada came to consult me. We talked for 
1ours, considering and rejecting one scheme after another. 
[| was impressed, as all who know him are, with Mr. 
Wada’s high motives. The thought of personal profit 
never seemed to cross his mind. In fact, he said with un- 
mistakable sincerity that he was ready to sink $20,000 in 
he undertaking. My advice to him finally was to make 
he colony a non-profit cooperative enterprise, and this 
met his mind. The way was now clear for the plan to 
‘ake on reality. 

In a surprisingly short time, Mr. Wada enrolled one 
hundred and thirty picked associates. Forty-five of them 
were strong, mature men, more than half of them single. 
There were thirty married women, twenty single women, 
and thirty-five children. The husbands of six of the mar- 
ried women still were interned. Most of the men were 
farmers. ‘There were nine graduates of agricultural col- 
leges, three merchants, three auto mechanics, a carpenter, 
an electrician, a plumber, a barber, a registered pharma- 
cist, four nurses, and four gardeners. All agreed to pool 
machinery and stocks and to contribute a stated amount 
for general expenses. 

It was only three days before the March 29 deadline that 
the first party of twenty left California, but by April 1 
the whole company reached Utah. Only one colonist 
failed to get out of California before the “freezing date.” 
This man owned a valuable seeding machine, so compli- 
cated that no one else in his community could keep it in 
repair. The neighboring Caucasian farmers begged him 
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“In the strawberry patch, Wada, founder of the colony, talks things 


to stay until he finished seeding their fields. In loyalty to 
his friends he agreed to do so, even though he knew it 
meant going behind the barbed wire of an assembly cen- 
ter instead of leaving as a free man with the rest of the 
colonists. It was only after urgent appeals from many 
sources that he was allowed to leave for Keetley a month 
later. He contributed to the colony farm machinery valued 
at more than $4,000. 

The beginning of the colony meant incredibly hard 
work, early and late, seven days a week. By the fifteenth 
of June, when I paid my first visit to Keetley Farms, there 
were regular rows of strawberry and potato plants in a 
forty-acre field that had been cleared of fifty tons of stones 
and roots, and mountains of sagebrush. In addition, there 
were 110 acres of peas, lettuce, spinach, radishes, and cab- 
bage. In the center of the little settlement, the young men 
had erected a sign. On both sides, they painted Foop For 
FREEDOM. Above the sign fluttered the American flag. 

The change in the community attitude toward the col- 
ony was gradual, but definite. For the first few nights, 
Mr. Fisher’s son served as a voluntary patrolman, to make 
sure no harm befell the newcomers. Then a state patrol- 
man was stationed at Keetley, “to keep order.” But when 


he reported that he had nothing to do, he was withdrawn. 
Said Fred Wada, “We have not had one single unpleasant 
incident.” 

Many factors have served to bring about harmony be- 
tween the evacuees and their Caucasian neighbors. The 
colony has had the interested backing of the officials of 
the nearby New Park Mine, (Continued on page 58) 


over With tbe superintendent of a neighboring mine 


The Science Front in Winning the Peace 


Science gives us new weapons for peace, 
neer-turned-educator shows that the invent 
cation, new materials and products, 


by CLEMENT C. WILLIAMS 


as well as for war. This engi- 
ion of new means of communi- 
new social controls can become the 


enduring basis for international cooperation. 


IN A RECENT ADDRESS BEFORE THE BriTIsH ASSOCIATION, 
Ambassador Anthony J. D. Biddle said that science can 
make a contribution of incalculable importance both to 
winning the war and to winning the peace. That the 
war is being waged by scientific devices is a matter of 
common remark, but that science will contribute largely 
to substantiating an enduring peace has not been so gen- 
erally recognized. If by the vague phrase “win the peace” 
we mean not by a perfect formula to found Utopia, but 
practically over a long period to make peace secure by 
repairing the ravages of war, rehabilitating the national 
economy, promoting international accord, and restoring 
a faith in the future for youth, then we may rightly say 
that science will make a major contribution to winning 
the peace. With candid discussion of many of the political 
issues of postwar reconstruction closed for the duration 
in order not to obstruct the war effort, it seems opportune 
to call attention to the part that dispassionate science will 
have in perfecting peace. 

Throughout history, peace has been relative, constituting 
periods of minimal hostilities. To “win the peace” should 
mean not only to remove war as a national policy but 
to promote the benevolence of peace by making inter- 
national cooperation effective in attaining national satis- 
factions. Peace having spiritual as well as physical aspects 
must gratify emotional aspirations as well as promote the 
material well being. Enduring peace must be dynamic— 
“overcome evil with good”; by natural self-correctives 
through benefits from cooperative industry and commerce, 
it must anticipate these sinister forces that would work 
its disruption. Peace must be won regardless of possible 
defects in the peace treaty. 

Although a point of departure may be found in the 
forthcoming peace conference, “winning the peace” will 
be the hard task of mankind in the decades to follow. 
The effort will begin with an impoverished, hungry, hat- 
ing, disillusioned, diseased and discouraged world. That 
no superhuman formula for peace, justice, and prosperity 
will emerge may be taken for granted; since the states- 
manship available for participation is not superior to that 
at Viena or Versailles, the military operations may be 
less decisive, and the issues are less clearly defined in the 
groups of national systems involved. In the flood of articles 
and books on the theme now appearing, one detects no 
emergence of a clear concept of either objectives or pro- 
cedures in a new world order. Historic precedents will 
be of less value than formerly because changes in the 
technologic and economic conditions will be even greater 
than in the past. In the new treaty, we may expect large 
nations and small states to be agglutinated into regional 
systems contemplating an ultimate over-all federation en- 
dowed with a measure of governmental powers. Probably 


- public opinion. 


the treaty will endeavor to erect a frame for labor rights, 
social security, racial tolerance, and many other social 
complexities. These elements will all be compromised in 
proportion to the statures of the statesmen participating. 
If the resultant treaty should not be organically adaptable 
to future changes in customs and world outlook, it will 
probably be a dead armistice rather than a living peace. 
At best, not more than a beginning will be made by the 
treaty; and at its conclusion, the benignant forces of 
civilization must take over and endeavor to win the peace 
in the years to follow. Of those forces, science within the 
past century has come to front rank. 

I mean by science the systematized body of knowledge 
concerning natural phenomena with special reference to 
cause and effect relationships. It comprises unbiased ob- 
servation of pertinent facts and rational interpretation of 
their significance, and is thus distinguished from other 
branches of intellectual activity which relate knowledge © 
to chronology, esthetics, human customs, or to speculation — 
about the unknowable. Science operates to build up a 
universal firmament of established truth and tends toward 
order, system, and efficiency. Generally independent of — 
time, its conclusions apply to the future as well as the 
past; being objective and absolute in its system of refer- 
ence, it is detached from the viewpoint of locale and any 
differences of opinion are not pertinent to nationality. 
There is no sharp line of demarcation between science — 
and other disciplines, notwithstanding profound differ- ~ 
ences in their typical methodologies. The boundary be- 
tween pure and applied science has been essentially ob- 
literated by the two-way passage of research in their re- 
spective domains. Although cause necessarily precedes 
effect in time, inferences of post hoc ergo hoc frequently 
made in analyses of historic events are not necessarily 
valid. Rigorous tests of the causal relationship are essential 
to scientific treatment. Science, therefore, denotes a mode 
of thinking as well as certain bodies of knowledge to 
be included in a consideration of its effects on peace. 


Nerves for the Social Organism 


IN THE FIRST PLACE, SCIENCE CAN GIVE THE WORLD ORGAN- 
ization a nervous system commensurate with social com-. 
plexities in the generations ahead. Democratic stabilit 
and effectiveness are dependent on means to digo 
information and procure responses of public opinion other 


al campaign. Electronic com- 
pa function. The democracies 
ual controversies without war for 
well over a ee because of their responsiveness tc 

ne embers of war lie in the lag of 
than in a bellicose disposition of people 
osaurs disappeared from the earth in the 
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The Triassic din 


struggle for existence chiefly because of an inadequate 
nervous system, and the organism of human society must 
be nervously equipped in order to survive. We are enter- 
ing an electronic age. In America, thirty million homes 
own a total of nearly sixty million radio sets. Most of the 
population knew of the attack on Pearl Harbor within 
an hour. It is estimated that ninety-two million listened 
to the President proclaim the national policies two days 
later. Broadcasts in many languages cover the globe and 
short wave transmission reaches out-of-the-way corners. 
Through facsimile, our home radios will probably soon 
be printing a digest of the morning news while we sleep. 
Television, despite inherent limitations, is on its way to 
supplement factual information. International communi- 
cation is the basis of understanding and cooperation, the 
approach to peace. 

More perfect communication among peoples may be 
expected to foster acquaintance and thereby promote in- 
tellectual and professional cooperation independent of and 
supplementary to the international relations conducted by 
governments. The economic functions of government 
under either capitalism or socialism have so multiplied as 
to place on statesmen powers and responsibilities which 
transcend human capacity and character. The result is 
that too much of the life and destiny of mankind is con- 
tingent on political decisions. The “honor of the nation” 
which people are asked to defend, consists unduly of the 
careers, the temper, and the “face” of government officials. 
Strengthening international ties in education, labor organ- 
ization, industrial associations, learned societies, and the 
professions would enable people to cooperate through 
channels other than those of government. Electronic com- 
munication will tend to spread international amenities 
and cooperation along the whole boundary of vital contacts 
between peoples. Moreover, federation on the basis of 
occupations might supplement that predicated on geo- 
politics. Sovereignty, a relic of the egotism of absolute 
monarchy, requires redefinition when through—modern 
communication “We the People” may express mass pur- 
pose and when through the same instrumentality peoples 
in different countries may develop a great variety of com- 
mon interests and ways of cooperation outside the political 
relationships. If radio were organized on a world basis 
independent of all political governments, war would be- 
come obsolete. Universal communication renders inde- 
pendent sovereignty obsolescent, and makes world organ- 
ization inevitable, either by force or by federation. 


New Materials, New Goods and Services 


THE REHABILITATION OF THE NATIONAL ECONOMY, WHICH 
will be necessary to substantiate a positive peace, will be 
the function of efficient industry, which in turn will derive 
from technologic production under a system of free enter- 
prise. The history of applied science records inventions 
active under free enterprise and stagnant or insignificant 
under collectivism. Not only will the arsenal of democracy 
have to be reconverted into businesses and homes, but a 
new era worthy of the best years of American industrial 
tradition under profit incentive will be required to yield 
the colossal national income and the individual satisfac- 
tions fundamental for the economic vigor essential to a 
successful peace. The annual production will have to be 
sustained at about the hundred billion dollar level; homes 
and a living must be in the picture with career oppor- 
tunities to induce effort; and a surplus of commodities 
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and of credit resources will be needed to supply hungry 
nations. Industries that have succumbed as war casualties 
will have to be revived, farms will have to yield more, 
and new products that people will labor to possess will 
have to be created. 

What those: new products will be lies below the horizon 

present. Automobile plants converted to airplanes may 
create a popular model for common uses, or turn out 
helicopters that can be landed in the back yard and kept 
in a garage, or devise an “amphimobile” that will dis- 
engage its flying gear and continue on the street from 
the airport. Sanitary engineering will provide new pro- 
tections to health. Not only will pathogenic bacteria be 
removed from drinking water, but by means of ultra- 
violet rays they will also be removed from the air in 
public buildings to effect a diminution in colds and in- 
fluenza. New devices may eliminate noises above a pre- 
scribed decibel limit conducive to nervous disorders. Con- 
servation of water resources offers benefits not yet realized. 
Stream improvement and flood control will prevent the 
annual toll of damage by training rivers to serve rather 
than to destroy. Only a beginning has been made in ex- 
tracting wealth from the ocean bed. Scientific research 
will be employed cooperatively in small industries as well 
as in large. Reserves of public works may well be stored 
up pending the close of hostilities when twenty-five mil- 
lion displaced workers will seek jobs, many of whom 
will have to be employed for a time on public works. If 
directed in accord with engineering design, their labor 
will yield national wealth; if directed by politics, it will 
yield boondoggling and debt. 

In world competition, science opens the only remaining 
frontiers available for exploration and colonization with- 
out military opposition. The chemistry of conversion can 
produce many goods and substitutes more cheaply than 
natural products can be shipped from distant ports. The 
coal tar industry netted more wealth for Germany than 
has any of her wars for imperial expansion. The wealth 
produced by such inventions as the cotton gin, the self- 
binder, the radio tube, and the electric light exceeds that 
derived from England’s richest colonies. The total profit 
from the Philippines is a fraction of their cost and less 
than that recovered through chemistry from agricultural 
waste. The cost of war has mounted with mechanization 
so that war has become an unprofitable enterprise in com- 
parison with scientific research, and therefore less likely to 
suit the purposes of political entrepreneurs of the future. 

Synthetic chemistry will tend to make large countries 
more self-sufficient with regard to strategic materials and 
thereby obviate many areas of international friction. Fab- 
rics made from milk may diminish the demand for wool, 
and those from cellulose may prevent silk from ever re- 


gaining place as dress goods. The wild hog of the Orient, 


the source of natural bristles, will no longer furnish our 
brushes, since synthetic bristles are even now being man- 
ufactured which are cheaper and better. Plastics are re- 
placing natural products for utensils and ornaments, fur- 
niture and automobile bodies. Artificial rubbers or rubber 
substitutes seem likely to emancipate temperate climates 
from the bondage of tropical latex. Shoes and luggage, in- 
creasingly made from plastic sheeting, will require fewer 
hides from abroad. The recently discovered similarity be- 
tween the polymers of silicon and those of carbon may 
yield a new creation of glass fibers and fabrics. Ceramic 
lumber may largely replace (Continued on page 63) 
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Labor Becomes a Big Giver 


. 9 
The whole-hearted outpouring of wage earners 
munity funds, and the new part labor is playing, 
also in spending millions for community services an 


by BENT TAYLOR 


contributions to com- 
not only in raising but 
d war relief, are 


significant developments of the times. 


THE JOLT THAT PUT LABOR ON THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
the Community Chest in Bay City came at noon on 
September 20, 1940. William A. Sohl, the Chest executive 
in that Michigan city, was reaching a peak of eloquence 
in his address to the employes. of one of the city’s indus- 
trial plants—eloquence in behalf of the approaching Chest 
campaign. Warming up to his final appeal, he was in- 
terrupted by a question from the back of the room. 

“Did you ever hear of the Boston Tea Party?” 

And then came a protest from the floor against taxa- 
tion without representation: labor had no voice in the 
affairs of the Chest. 

Today, union labor is represented on the board of di- 
rectors of that Chest and on its budget committee as well. 
In fact, it has been so represented almost from the day of 
that query from the back of the room. 

Last spring, when the question of organizing a War 
Chest in Bay City first was raised, the Community Chest 
decided to proceed with it only if labor would give the 
War Chest the same cooperation it had given the Com- 
- munity Chest. Local labor leaders endorsed the project. 
National labor leaders backed them. The War Chest was 
organized. The community as a whole gave twice as 
-much as in the preceding year, exceeding the War Chest’s 
objective by 6 percent; but the industrial division, includ- 
ing gifts from organized labor, trebled its 1941 contribu- 
tions. 

On January 12, the White House approved the plans for 


a National War Fund to stimulate the organization of — 


united campaigns such as Bay City’s. The scheme is a 
recognition of the grass roots movement for unified and 
all-inclusive campaigns, and for extending them to rural 
areas. Bay City’s campaign and hundreds of others are 
the models. Local autonomy and local initiative in the 


officials sit on Community War Chest boards, budget ~ 


committees, and campaign committees, with other com- 
munity leaders. 

When Madison, Wis., organized the War Chest which 
to date has made the most spectacular increase in the 
country, every group in town pitched in to make the 
campaign a success—people at the university, at the state 


’ 
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capitol, at city hall, men and women in business and the — 


professions, labor both organized and’ unorganized. Madi- 
son’s War Chest raised more than four times as much as 
the Community Chest of the previous year, a gain of 311 
percent. 

Labor was in on the ground floor. Its representatives 
helped to frame the organization of Madison’s War Chest, 
adopt rules and regulations, set the time and place of 
meetings, select a campaign chairman, budget the agen- 
cies, and approve the $400,000 campaign goal. Much of — 


the questioning regarding the admission of agencies and 


appeals included in the War Chest was done by union 
labor members of the budget committee. They even held — 


ee a 


up approval of one of labor’s own war relief projects until ~ 


they could clear up a question regarding its administra-_ 
tive costs. It. was a labor member of this committee who 
proposed decent office furniture for the Chest headquar- 


ters. = ‘ 


Jerome Johnson, president of the Madison Federation of 
Labor, AFL, obtained a release from his regular job 
machinist and worked day and night for a week in car 
paign headquarters. Labor leaders made the rounds « 


int labor-management committee. When Herbert Lynch, 
member of Local 2443, United Steel Workers, CIO, in 
hiladelphia, approached an executive of the Baldwin 
ocomotive Works and told him of labor’s plan to con- 
ibute one hour’s pay per month, for ten months, to the 
Jar Chests of Philadelphia and nearby Chester, Pa., the 
ant official agreed to cooperate with the unions in cam- 
4ign activities. At the union’s request, he arranged for 
ayroll deduction of employe gifts. 

A joint committee was set up at the Baldwin Works. It 
cludes four union representatives, two men from the 
lvertising department, and the assistant treasurer of the 
ympany. Solicitation is in charge of the labor members, 
dvertising and publicity are handled by the men from 
ye “ad” department, and collections by the assistant 
easurer. Policies are determined by the entire group. 
the day I met them, they had their campaign so well 
utlined there was little business to transact. But they did 
ar up the standard War Chest pledge card and draft a 
ew one—one which, they thought, would work better 
yr all Baldwin employes, union and non-union. 

When labor came out for Rhode Island’s United War 
‘und, and nine labor representatives became members of 
s board of directors, some people thought that labor was 
nly doing lip service to the fund. Everybody in Rhode 
sland today knows that labor put its full strength into 
1e campaign. When it ended, the industrial (employe) 
ivision had raised $548,750 against $156,436 the previous 
ear. This almost equaled the report of the corporation 
ivision, which jumped from $199,271 to $610,999. The 
yar fund raised a total of $2,133,000, 29.3 percent above 


n Pittsburgh labor and management roll up sleeves to put over the United War Fund drive. Left to right, the nine men 
epresent Teamsters Union (AFL), Retail Clerks (AFL), Duquesne 


its quota, 141.3 percent more than the previous year’s 
United Campaign of Community Chests. 

J. Colby Lewis, a prominent textile manufacturer and 
chairman of the industrial division of the Rhode Island 
fund, felt that the war fund furthered understanding be- 
tween management and unions in 95 percent of all the 
plants which participated. It was due, he said, to careful 
planning on the part of the leaders and secretaries of the 
fund. Management and labor sat together in Providence 
in many group meetings. 

Carl E. Gill, director of industrial relations for the 
Wanskuck Company, said: 


Our employes got an intelligent understanding of what the 
drive encompassed, the organizations participating, and that 
organized and unorganized labor as well as industrialists were 
behind the campaign. I believe our employes feel that they 
contributed in proportion to their income and through this 
method would avoid a series of campaigns. Other campaigns 
in this area have not been as effective as the United War 
Fund, nor as painless. Were we confronted anew with the 
problem of payroll deductions for Community Chest or war 
fund, we would unhesitatingly proceed along the same lines. 


In talking with Edward C. Brown, secretary of the 
Providence Central Federated Union, AFL, Albert Clif- 
ton, Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, and Larry 
Spitz, Industrial Trades Union, independent, Woonsocket, 
one finds them all in agreement on one point: the war 
fund campaign is the first occasion at which labor has 
been invited to participate in a community project in 
Rhode Island. And here are some of the reasons why 
labor accepted the invitation: 


Light Co., CIO War Relief Fund, Superior Steel Co., De- 


yartment Store Employes (CIO), the general campaign chairman, Pittsburgh Central Labor Union, H. J. Heinz Co. 
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It was a “crying shame” that community endeavors had to 
be handled only by the wealthy. ; 

The agencies in the fund are devoted primarily to helping 
people who are close to the workers in the plants. 

Labor had its first opportunity to show its interest. 

There was every need to 
support the war relief agen- 
cies. 

Labor would be asked to 
give only once. 

Labor leaders were in- 
volved as members of the 
board of directors, the 
budget committee, and the 
campaign committee. 


One union leader point- 
ed out that in many plants 
management was kept in- 
formed by labor regarding 
the progress of the cam- 
paign. “We didn’t want 
them to feel left out,” he 
said. “We couldn’t have 
done the job without their 
cooperation.” In the face 


7 


The steward at the Detroit Gray Iron Co. is being 
of war bonds, taxes, and signed up by the plant chairman for one hour’s pay 


on.” There are sixty locals 


ns ati 
range for campaign cooper ie eaepetinces held meet 


in Woonsocket. Within a wee 
ings of their members 


ond meeting to 
refused to make pa 


hip. Only one union required a sec- 
consider the plan. Only one employer 
yroll deductions. In one plant, shop 
stewards spent the whole 
afternoon of Armistice 
Day in organizing. In ten 
hours they completed soli- 
citation of 525 employes, 
who gave $11,500 on a 
quota of $6,700. 

Edward C. Brown, the 
third union official with 
whom I talked in Provi- 
dence, said that such co- 
operation as was experi- 
enced in the Rhode Island 
campaign can be made 
permanent. ~ “Representa- 
tion in the operation of the 
war fund makes a big dif- 
ference,” he explainea. 

The spread of such co- 
operation may be seen in 
a few cities selected at 


other demands on the a month. The men belong to a UAW-CIO local random, with a single 


workers, it was “one 
united campaign that did the trick.” 

Albert Clifton said that the Community Chest fre- 
quently suffered because workers misunderstood the real 
need and thought of the fund as a management opera- 
tion. 

Larry Spitz outlined the campaign procedure in his 
union: “We explained the campaign, told labor com- 
mittees that labor was represented in the management of 
the fund, would have a voice in allocations, and asked 
local committees to get in touch with employers and ar- 


Gary Post-Tribune photo ave given a probabl 
Members of Construction Laborers’ Local 81 (AFL) pled agai ie able total of $21,0 
monthly payments to the Gary, Ind. War and Conch chee . given $1493 anno m ae = a 
000 in ; 
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campaign note from each. 


Baltimore: The employes of one plant gave $40,653 in 1941; 
$300,000 in 1942. 


Cleveland: With fewer givers than the previous year, one 
union group jumped its gifts from $3,041.36 to $13,000. 


Detroit: Labor gifts to the War Chest should go well over 
$1,000,000, exclusive of contributions from Ford employes not: 
yet reported. The international officers and staff of the United 
Automobile Workers—450 individuals—gave $6,372. 


Gary, Ind.: “Labor Is Given Credit for Success” was the cap- 
tion over a front-page newspaper story re- 
porting the remarkable success of Gary’s 
United War and Community Chest cam- 
paign, which raised $338,872.64, as com- 
pared with $91,895 the previous year. 


Kansas City, Mo.: The average gift from 
union members was three times as large as 
in 1941—$9.39 as against $2.74. 


Pittsburgh: The United War Fund organ- 
ized an executive council of forty-eight, 
twenty-four representatives of manage- 
ment, twenty-four representatives of labor. 
As a result, labor and management worked 
together to discharge a community respon- 
sibility. 


St. Louis: Men assigned by the CIO andl 
AFL to work out of campaign headquar- 
ters did a magnificent job and incidentally 
cleared up many misunderstandings bal 


tween their respective organizations. 


Seattle: In 1941, labor trebled its gifts o 
| its gifts of 

oe In 1942, It trebled its gifts of 19418 
otal 1942 contributions, about $700,000 


Springfield, Il: ABT union menial 
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Gary Post-Tribune photo 


These givers from the United Steel Workers, CIO, helped Gary’s Chest campaign more than treble last year’s drive 


Syracuse, N. Y.: Labor’s gifts were increased by huge per- 
centages. For example, in 1940, 6,000 employes at Crucible 
Steel gave $800; in 1941, $1,500; in 1942, $40,000. 


Toledo, Ohio: For the first time in fifteen years, labor was 


very enthusiastic over the Chest campaign. In one CIO plant, 
$12,880 was contributed in 1942, $2,005 in 1941; in an AFL 
plant, $6,650 as against $750. 


Wilkes Barre, Pa.: Results were announced somewhat in this 
fashion: “Through the cooperation of the management of the 
Carr Biscuit Company and Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
Local No. 321, the employes have subscribed $2,406.” 


New York City: Since there is neither a Community Chest 
nor a War Chest here, the AFL, the CIO, and the Railroad 
Brotherhoods have organized their own united War Chest 
and have invited the independent unions to join them. 


Labor’s Special Overseas Projects 


IN ADDITION TO GIVING TO War CHESTS, LABOR HAD SOME 
plans for special projects which it had intended to finance 
alone. These were approved by the National Budget Com- 
mittee for War Appeals and, by and large, by local War 
Chests. One of them is a bit of underground work in a 
large Chinese coastal city now under Japanese occupation. 
Through a well-developed scheme, five to thirty skilled 
Chinese workers at a time are taken in a Chinese junk 
along the coast of China to a small inlet in a wild, unde- 
veloped. section of the coastline still in Chinese hands. 
There they are landed, and after a long hike into the in- 
terior are taken by bus to Chungking, where they go to 
work in essential Chinese war industries. All this is engi- 
neered by the Chinese Association of Labor, in coopera- 
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tion with the American labor movement and United 
China Relief. A part of the cost comes from America’s 
Community War Chests. 

Community War Chests have budgeted funds which 
are constructing and maintaining a hundred mobile food 
canteens to supply hot meals to workers on war projects 
in remote and inaccessible regions of China. They finance 
labor projects in Britain, including three merchant sea- 
men’s clubs, ten nursing homes for orphaned and shell- 
shocked children, and a rest home for workers in British 
war industries. War Chest appropriations, added to the 
budget of Russian War Relief on labor’s recommendation, 
will provide schools, nurseries and rehabilitation centers 
in Russia, stocked with warm clothes, blankets, towels 
and other supplies. Russian women, children, and con- 
valescents receive clothing, shoes, overshoes, evaporated 
milk, vitamins, school supplies, orthopedic equipment. 

All of these projects are backed by regularly established 
war relief agencies, which already had been included in 
War Chest budgets. In a few rare instances, these endeav- 
ors have been misunderstood. “What’s all this about relief 
for union members?” a prospective contributor has in- 
quired, on occasion. “They’re afraid we want to use this 
money to organize them!” chuckled one labor campaign 
co-chairman. The fact is that labor contributions to War 
Chests have paid for these projects and the administrative 
costs of their own committees many times over. 
The Growth of Labor Cooperation 


How HAS ALL THIS LABOR COOPERATION COME ABOUT? IN 


1941, under the leadership of (Continued on page 61) 


Thoughts at Vineland 


In this article which reveals so much abou ; 
rts, one of the nation’s best loved writers and educators tells 


minds and hea 


by DOROTHY CANFIELD 


t the workings of all human 


what she learned in a visit to the famous New Jersey training school for 


those whose minds have not developed normally. 


More THAN A HUNDRED THOUSAND SO-CALLED “MERCY MUR- 
ders,” so we learn, have been committed in Germany to 
kill off those thought not to be useful to the State. Many 
thousands of them were harmless boys and girls and men 
and women of low-grade mentality. What is done for 
these fellow human beings by a democracy which tries to 
be civilized? Our care for them may mean more to us 
than we have known. The famous Training School for 
the mentally deficient at Vineland, N. J., is an excellent 
example of such care. It is worth our while to take a look 
at it. 

The place has the aspect of the traditional American 
boarding school or college campus, with wide lawns, tree- 
shaded buildings, flowerbeds, a greenhouse, vegetable gar- 
dens, a swimming pool. But this campus also has well- 
kept barns, and sheds housing farm machinery. If your 
visit falls on.a Sunday you see something else which re- 
minds you of a boarding school campus. Along the walks 
converging on the assembly building saunter Sunday 
groups of children and young people—with a few older 
ones. Dressed like any Americans, they are talking and 
laughing cheerfully. Most of them look like anybody. A 
few have slightly Chinese features; some of them a rather 
vague, absent expression, but not more so than we have 
all known in our circle of acquaintances. Assembly Hall, 
too, looks like any school auditorium. On the platform 
are some faculty elders, the school band with gleaming 
brass instruments, the school chorus, a big American flag, 
flowers and plants. Several hundred students in the audi- 
ence, quiet, attentive, seem to be pleasantly anticipating 
the “exercises.” While not noticeably alert, they look like 
any audience, you think, glancing around at the clean 
faces, well brushed hair, neat neckties. Where are the 
dulled eyes, the dropped jaws, the expression of stony, or 
excitable, or anxious unbalance which we ordinary people 
expect to see on the faces of the feebleminded? 

The band bursts into sound—it is as good a school band 
as most. The exercises are those which would please and 
amuse a third-grade classroom of normal children. The 
poetic or comic recitations please and amuse tall adoles- 
cents here. There is singing by the chorus on the platform, 
very good singing, and loud cheerful communal singing 
by the whole group. A school official sitting next you mur- 
murs in your ear, “Take a special look at the boy who is 
playing suchi-and-such an instrument.” You do. He is a 
wholesome looking, well grown lad of sixteen or so, sit- 
ting calm and at ease, his quiet blue eyes fixed attentively 
on his music, his hands manipulating his simple musical 
instrument with confident skill. When the exercises are 
over, you are told that he is one of the more spectacular 
successes of the school. When his family brought him to 


Vineland he was classified in the lowest grade with a test 
age of between two and three years. He had never dressed 
himself, had never fed himself, was sluggish and passive 
and had to be cared for as if he were a month-old baby. 

You ask a question which, like most of the questions 
asked by visitors at Vineland, is an exclamation of won- 
der, “How ever do you do it?” 

No matter what you ask, the answer always has about 
the same items in it: “We ‘do it’ first, by putting and 
keeping them in the very best possible physical condition. 
Adenoids, tonsils, teeth, vitamins, rest, outdoors, exercise - 
—the usual common sense care all good parents try to 
give their children. Often we find that just an improve- 
ment in bodily health brings mental improvement.” As 
you listen, you think as you do so often in this place, 
“There is something that parents of normal children can’t 
hear too often.” 


On Haste and Doing One’s Best 


‘THE EXPLANATION OF THE VINELAND “HOW” ALSO USUALLY 
has some unqualified statement about the danger of try- — 
ing to make haste. “We never hurry them in their learn- 
ing. Normal adults, beginning to learn about how to care 
for the subnormal, have a natural tendency to make the 
same mistake which many adults make with their own 
normal small sons and daughters—because children don’t 
learn as fast as the adults think they might, the grown-ups q 
jump to the conclusion that they are not learning at all, 
and never can, and so stop trying to teach them. There is 
no technical, professional mystery about the transforma- 
tion from a helpless idiot to that neatly dressed, cheerful — 
boy playing in the band. Under the care of his family he 
could not feed himself or learn to talk, simply because, at 
the only pace which is possible to him, they had never — 
given him time to learn. A brilliant mathematician not 
an experienced teacher, occasionally flashing open a text- — 
book on conic sections before you, expects you to grasp | 
the contents at a speed which would be easy for him. It 
would not be in malice or unkindness but in perfect good 
Soe poe wold an you a as congenitally dumb at 
work your way i aioe es E : j pr ee 
ane ale as ui rate learning, through 
could understand. eae secti q 1 = a youl 
Eee ions. It simply takes you 
g your way through the Progressive stages 


of learning than quick-on-thetrigger ici 

x th 
need. The same thing was true ae re in lenin 
the progressive stages of handling a knife and fork. and 
getting buttons into buttonholes, His family could not 


conceive of the repetition and Practice he needed to learn 


those simple skills. Yet learn them he could and did. 
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Vineland’s children enjoy kindergarten singing games— 


As you listen, you exclaim silently to yourself, “Oh, if 
Sousin Helen could only hear that! Maybe she’d see that 
he is actually preventing her quiet, reflective, slow little 
son from getting on at all, by her nervous attempts to 
hustle him into going faster than he can.” 

Cousin Helen comes into your mind again, with an- 
other explanation of Vineland magic: “Of course, in the 
long run the general moral background is the determin- 
ing factor for all lives here as elsewhere. We try to keep 
those here in a background where they are always ex- 
pected to do their best, and are rewarded and praised 
only for trying to do their best—but where more than 
they can do is never demanded of them. And that’s how 
everyone in the world should be treated. Now I know 
what you are thinking. The moment we say that, we al- 
ways see in everybody’s eyes the conviction that such 
reatment is ‘soft’, over-indulgent, would never do for 
normal life, that nobody would ever learn anything if he 
were not constantly urged forward by the demand that 
he try to do a little more than he can. You’re wrong. 
Your mistake is that you don’t think we mean what we 
say when we affirm that our students must do ‘their best.’ 
You think that we really mean nothing at all, but that 
would be as fatal for them as it would be for you. They 
must make an honest effort to improve, to do their best. 


’ earning to play well enough for the school band— 
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—stories and chatter over the business of going to bed— 


The point is that it takes great care, attention, learning, 
and experience to have some idea what anybody’s ‘best’ is. 
Psychologists are still a long way from knowing how to 
determine this with accuracy. But, thanks to psychologi- 
cal laboratories for observation and analysis such as ours 
here in Vineland, closer guesses can be made than ever 
before. And as to knowing whether an honest effort to do 
better is being made, no specialized professional skill is 
needed. Anybody can tell, if you will compare the learner, 
not with other learners, whose rate is certainly not the 
same as his, but with Aimself. Here in Vineland we don’t 
say, ‘Jimmy does so much weaving in an hour. Shame on 
you for doing so much less!’ We say, ‘Fine! You’ve done 
this much more weaving this week than you did last. 
You're getting on!’ 

“This protects their morale from the weakening de- 
spondency which follows on frequent experience of fail- 
ure; and any head of personnel in a department store, or 
any hiring-and-firing-foreman in a factory as well as any 
good teacher can tell you that this is a vital matter. Sup- 
pose that you lived with highly trained musicians, and 
that they were always putting before you music to play or 
sing that was much too hard for you to read. The very 
expressions on their faces when you made a wretched 
failure out of your efforts to play their music would soon 
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—having all kinds of pets; just as do all children 


deprive you of self-confidence so sadly that you couldn’t 
play pieces quite within your ability.” 


On Learning from Human Beings 


EVEN BEFORE YOU ARE SHOWN THE EXTRAORDINARILY COM- 
plete and accurate records, graphs, measurements, observa- 
tions, monographs and all the rest of the scientific para- 
phernalia of the research laboratory at Vineland, you 
understand why it is that ever since 1908 there have come 
to it doctors of medicine, teachers, students, physiologists, 
psychologists, biologists, social welfare workers, penolo- 
gists. You see why it is that from that workshop in hu- 
man psychology, those specialists have gone out with 
verified, accurate new knowledge about the workings of 
human nature which has been of inestimable value to 
vital American institutions, from university laboratories 
and seminars to penitentiaries. To attempt to calculate 
the social value to our country of the light which has 
streamed from Vineland’s treatment of the subnormal 
would be like trying to plot on squared paper all the 
benefits—physical, mental, spiritual—of a beam of sun- 
shine. 

Another group of professional men have learned much 
from observing what goes on at Vineland. These are our 
sociologists, those whose special field it is to understand 
human group life. In Italy almost two generations ago, 
Dr. Maria Montessori brought to the attention of the 
world with dramatic vividness, the fact that observation 
of children subnormal in mind provided a field in which 
the mysterious complex processes of learning were slowed 
down to a rate which enabled physiologists to observe 
them, one at a time, analyze, and study them. What she 
learned in her experience with slow-witted children has 
transformed the education of normal children all over 
the globe. 

The observations of this great educational psychologist 
were for the most part with the processes of learning by 
individual children. The many years of Vineland’s 
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uniquely priceless work with the slow-witted have in- 
cluded accurate study, observations and experimentation 
in group life. Such research, as in the case of Dr. par 
sori, was made possible by the fact that in the ¢ a 
personal relations, as in all others, the processes of the 
subnormal are slowed down and simplified till they can 
be followed and understood as is not possible with quick 
and complex normal perce Whatever is learned 
from them applies to the human situation. 

Here is eee so learned: at Vineland they find that 
nothing smooths the way to personality development for 
anyone more than to be able to make a genuine and ap- 
preciated contribution to the welfare of the group to 
which he belongs. “One of our older boys, you are told, 
“had so low a mentality that he was like a little child. 
How could he be held responsible for any work? But 
after several tries, one job which just suited him was 
found—picking up the fallen twigs, broken branches, litter 
of leaves from the lawns. He had no job but that. But he 
really was a help in keeping a decent orderliness around 
the school. How he opened out under well-earned praise! 
It was wonderful to see him watch over the grounds, dart 
out alertly to where some dead twigs lay, gather them up 
and look around him with pride in the resultant neatness. 
That alertness, that pride, was a door to that human soul. 
Through it he has advanced to improvement as marked 
as that of the boy in the band. 

“In short, the members of our school group here are 
human beings, and so have the psychological needs com- 
mon to us all—the need to feel self-respect, to earn the 
respect of others, to take some responsibility for the com- 
mon welfare. This is our simple code.” 


On Being Our Brother’s Keeper 


You LOOK BACK AT YOUR VISITOR'S TOUR OF THE HOME ECO-- 
nomics, cooking, and sewing rooms, carpentry shops, 
weaving lofts, and other. manual training rooms, the 
dining rooms where cheerful diners, sitting six to a table, 
visibly enjoy a hearty meal, almost all of it grown 
on the Vineland School home farm—and find in 


seen. Your questions are—naturally enough—just 
about what every visitor’s are. The replies are 
prompt and simple. ‘ 


trained psychologists in charge of those students 
who work on the farm?” 

“We don’t. The man in charge of the boys who . 
do farm work is just a farmer—a good, experi- 
enced farmer, whose specialty is raising pigs and 
cattle. The person who directs those who work 
in the vegetable gardens and greenhouse is a 


done by the boys or girls working with them they 
come and ask some of us. But mostly they don’t. 
They’ve got the ‘feel’ of the rhythm of life here, 
rae eae how to steer a middle course 
etween being in an j i i 

ntteiee impatient exacting hurry 
28 back and do nothing. They seldom need help 
rom a doctor Or superintendent. But of course 
were right here if they do. And of course we 

keep close track of how things go.” ; 


You hesitate a 1i | 
; ittle over the next 4 
sure how to put it. -xt question, not 
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your mind a marvelling question for all you have _ 


truck-farmer. If they get stumped by something — 


€ work done and letting students — 


j 


“Isn’t it terribly expensive to have specially — 


‘ 
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“You have, I see, at Vineland both boys and girls. How 
do you... ? As they grow into adolescence . . . You 
<now, most people think that subnormal people are 
especially given to...” 

Your experienced interlocutors know just what you are 
rying to ask. 

“That is one of the most persistent of the mistaken no- 
ions of inexperienced people about those subnormal in 
ntelligence. Except for one variety of personality among 
hem, very much in the minority, they are much less 
nterested in those of the opposite sex than normal peo- 
dle. Naturally their deficiencies come from their not being 
ible to develop to an adult psychological stage. (Inci- 
dentally be it said in passing, many people holding jobs 
ind doing business on their own in the outside world, 
1ave never fully developed to an adult psychological con- 
lition, emotionally.) They remain at a more or less child- 
ike phase of personality development. Now children have 
10t—to put it mildly—as strong sex needs as adults. They 
ire quite satisfied with pleasantly affectionate relation- 
hips which would exasperate fully grown men and 
women. So are these children of all ages.” 

“But...” you begin. - 

“You are about to say that in ‘real life,’ outside an in- 
titution, you find among sexual delinquents a large 
sroportion of people with very low I.Q.’s. That is to a 
rreat extent true because unscrupulous people with nor- 
nal mentalities take advantage of the childlike yielding 
f the subnormal and exploit them sexually. The very 
ow I.Q.’s can learn—you see the proof of it here in Vine- 
and—much of whatever they are taught by infinite 
epetition and practice. When the society around them 
loes not protect them from personalities who prey upon 
hem, what their docility causes them to learn is to 
ractice sexual excesses and perversions, just as here 
inder decent living conditions they learn how to be clean, 
ind, orderly and self-respecting.” 

You hang your head over this blunt and well-founded 
ccusation. “Well then, do you think it necessary for all 
hose with subnormal minds to spend their entire lives 
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Apple time is a busy time. Under experienced farmers, boys and girls ee 


oe as Oe ‘ ee 
e almost all the food needed at the school 


inside institutions? That would cost really more than 
coulda =a 

“Not at all! On the contrary. Above everything, we 
want many of them moved back into their own com- 
munities as soon as they have finished their special train- 
ing in a good institution. And many are—our turn-over 
is about once every seven years. This is an educational 
institution, not an asylum. We don’t want them here 
after they’ve learned how to steer their course in ordinary 
life any more than a high school wants its graduates to 
stay on. It is much better for everybody to have them 
back in normal life. In many cases, with a little steering 
and protection they can earn their own living entirely. In 
other cases, they can almost do this—need only a little 
occasional financial help, which together with good coun- 
sel costs much less than to keep them in an institution. 
There are many simple, useful services in a community 
which are actually better performed by those without high 
1.Q.’s, because such people are apt to be more contented, 
cheerful and good-humored over monotonous jobs than 
people of livelier minds. And because they are happier, 
they make those around them happier. There are corners 
in life which they brighten that would be dark with dis- 
content if occupied by normal people. All this with a 
minimum of supervision and protection from a few of 
the normal minded. That ought not to be too hard for 
people taught, as we are all taught, to consider nothing 
more shameful than Cain’s mean, self-excusing question 
as to whether God expected him to be his brother’s keeper. 
Of course God does, when his brother needs him.” 

Your time is up, your visit almost over. You are taken 
for one last drive out to “the Colony,” where a sizable 
group of subnormal men and boys successfully work a 
big stock farm which furnishes the milk, cream, cheese, 
pork, eggs and chickens used at the Vineland School. 
You see groups as you drive along—big, burly, broad- 
shouldered males, their muscles bulging their blue jeans. 
From a distance they look like the kind of low-browed 
men and boys who, seen loafing on street corners 1n poor 


“parts of cities, scare the passerby with implications of 
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sullen, ill-directed and dangerous power. But when you 
come up to them, you see them smile good-naturedly at 
the school officials with you, hear them call out cheerful 
friendly greetings, see a calm, quiet, safe expression 1n 
cheir faces. The experienced people in the car tell you: 
“They’re fine with animals—they like them. Everything 
thrives here, pigs, cows, horses, chickens. And see that 
lake? They made it, little by little. It took long years of 
their work to drain and dig it out of a worthless swamp 
area. They have the best times with it, swimming, ice 
skating, fishing. It is kept stocked with fish. They simply 
love fishing. Just look at that herd of cows! You don’t 
often see any better. Almost any of these boys would make 
a fine helper on a farm, where the farmer could be trusted 
to protect him and treat him in a decently civilized way.” 


On Good Intentions 


YOUR VISIT Is OVER. YOU ARE BACK IN THE RAILWAY STATION, 
waiting for your train. There was something about that 
school—the motto in large letters which greets you as you 
enter: “Happiness First; Att Erse Fortows.” It arouses 
a confused stirring of Puritanic protest. Happiness first? 
Praising people for good intentions, not reserving our ap- 
proval for successful achievement? Isn’t that flabby and 
sentimental? Would anything ever get done if we ac- 
cepted the excuses of ‘I meant well” in place of “P’ve done 
it”? Waiting for the train you stare fixedly at a blank 
wall as you struggle to figure this out. With the life- 
giving moral sunshine of. Vineland still warm in your 
memory, the real meaning emerges from your inner un- 
certainty. It is “Happiness first,” they say. Happiness is 
not self-indulgence, is not laziness. It is self-directed, use- 
ful, appreciated effort. And as to good intentions, of 
course it would be fatal to accept them as being enough. 
They are only the beginning. But they are the beginning. 
And without a beginning you can’t get on at all. The edu- 
cational ideal we all strive for is of course to transform 
good intentions into achievement. But it is very neces- 
sary, in our effort to do this, not to turn good intentions 
into bad intentions—or into no intentions at all, into 
bewildered, disheartened passivity. If you do, you produce, 


not more achievements, but deeds of darkness, or no deeds 


whatever. ; 
And as to the Nazi ideas of what to do—you remember 


a story told at a southern mountain resort about a wae 
family of the region. Down there the narrators say that it 
actually happened (perhaps it did). But the tale is true 
folklore. All around the globe, people use one form or 
another of it as a dry comment on the self-defeating fool- 
ishness of barbaric short-cuts. This is the southern moun- 
taineer version. 

Under a magnificent nut tree stood a ramshackle house. 
Every autumn the sale of the nuts gave the family who 
lived in it enough cash to cover such of their wants as 
were not satisfied by their small uptilted field of corn, 
their few rows of beans. But it was work, real work, to 
climb around in the tree to get the nuts off in September. 
To the born-tired family it seemed as though the job was 
always pestering them. 

One day they suddenly thought of an easy, quick prac- 
tical short-cut to avoid all that bother. Why not—when the 
nuts were all ripe—just cut the tree down and have the 
nuts close at hand? So they did. 

The pagan totalitarian short-cut—simple, practical, log- 
ical—to avoid bother with those who are infirm of mind 
is just to send them to their graves. So easy. So quick. So 
economical. The Christian, democratic, and civilized long 
way ‘round is to respect their humanity as part of our 
own, to look on them as part of the vast mystery of life 
which the deepest instincts of our nature bid us reverence, 
as a condition of that moral health which in turn is a _ 
condition of survival. Our efforts to care for them grow- 
ing like a fruitful tree out of our hearts, out of our re- 
ligion, constantly showers down upon us rich harvests, 
ever-renewed. Not only does it give us a decent pride in 
practicing something of the great religion of loving kind- 
ness. It has brought us, and keeps on bringing us, price- 
less new knowledge about the workings of human minds 
and hearts. From the study of the needs of the mentally 
subnormal have come a thousand fertile suggestions about 
how to create a way of life in which all of us can have a_ 
fairer chance to develop the best that is in us. 
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A LATIN AMERICAN SPEAKS, by Luis Quintanilla. Macmillan. 268 
pp. Price $2.50. 
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THE WISE GENERAL NOW TUCKS INTO THE PACKS OF HIS EX- 
peditionary force a little book on the ways of life in the other 
fellow’s country. These new guidebooks on the language and 
institutions and folkways are books of people’s etiquette, the 
protocol, not of diplomats but of neighbors. These how-to-get- 
along-together manuals should join the maps and White 
Books on the peace table to remind the peacemakers of their 
real job—the building of a new order based on common 
understanding among peoples at the grass roots. The peace 
plan must work for folks and through folks. It will not work 
without their help. No union or covenant can create the 
United Nations of the World while the member peoples 
are divided by ignorance, envy, prejudice, fear. The citizens 
of the world community need to know their neighbors. 

Whatever we name the coming century, its long task will 
be the enlightened reconciliation of peoples. It takes a stout 
heart to face the formidable task of breaking through bar- 
riers of language, race, alien cultures, economic rivalry. Yet 
already we can be proud of work-in-progress on the American 
continent. We begin to plow the next field as destiny com- 
mands us. Consider the program for school children of 
educational movies on the United Nations, just started by 
the OWI and the Office of Inter-American Affairs. In Texas, 
the first week, some 127,000 children saw the films in 860 
schools, and the weekly half-hour will run through the school 
year. The titles include “Americans All,’ “Mexico Builds a 
Democracy” and “Argentine Primer.’ What an_adventure 
in grass-root education for world citizens of tomorrow! 


WHat A CHALLENGE TO AMERICANS ALL Is Luis QUINTANILLA ’'S 
book—‘‘A Latin American Speaks”! The distinguished Mexi- 
can, lately Minister Plenipotentiary to Washington, has blazed 
a trail, for he writes in English to tell us some things Latin 
America thinks about the United States. We have plenty of 
books on Latin America by our authors; here is one on all 
America by one of their authors, and in our own tongue. 
You see the language barrier can be breached. We await more 
news from the South that we can read with such delight and 
inspiration, and we hope a reciprocal tide will flow to Latin 
America, carrying our ideas in Spanish or Portuguese. They 
will be like letters between friends to bind them closer. 
The glory of Dr. Quintanilla’s book is his faith in “Hemis- 
phere Democracy.” For him America is a continent: let 
it not be divided. America is a history—the struggle for 
freedom and democracy. America is a culture—universal, 
human, drawn from manifold sources. America is a voice— 
and he records the words of Jefferson and Bolivar, of 
Camacho and Franklin Roosevelt. We must become con- 
tinental-minded and defend this America for which he speaks 
as one American. You will need to stretch your mind to 
conceive his unitary America—not divided into North, South, 
or Central; or into Anglo-Saxon lands and Latin lands; not 


Pan-America under the tutelage of the United States; not — 


twenty-one diverse republics of varied races and resources. 
There is just America, destined for world service through 
faith in democracy. ~ 
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This faith underlies the three divisions of the study: what 
within the Americas keeps them apart or reveals their com- 
mon problems; what is past history and present trend of 
inier-American relations; how America stands in the world 
and its duty for the future. On inter-American relations, he 
feels we have passed from the “Blah-Blah Pan-American- 
ism” that never understood Bolfvar’s ideal of a Union of 
States, to the fruitful era of the Good Neighbor proclaimed 
by Franklin Roosevelt and implemented with good deeds 
based on interdependence. The criticism here and of the 
Monroe Doctrine that worked to defend Latin America against 
European intervention so the United States would have a 
free hand, is told with the bluntness of a friend who gets old 
quarrels out of the way so we Americans can go forward. 
The author is not anti-United States, but pro-America, 

For the future, we must destroy: the totalitarian threat with 
its irrationalism and anarchy, and enrich democracy with the 
Four Freedoms, with a recognition of duty as well as right, 
with love lest the forces of hate destroy life itself. Like 
Bolivar, his great heroic figure, he seeks confederation, and 
proposes a modest beginning in a Committee of the United 
Nations of America that would speak for a great region and 
share in the work of the United Nations of the World. 
“Union Now—for the Americas!” 

The hope is bold. “The Homo Americanus is a rare speci- 
men,” Quintanilla says. Books as eloquent, as informed, as 
realistic, and as fair-minded as this will make more. The 
deep feeling and brilliant style, touched with humor, gay 
with epigram, make it a milestone. But there must be much 
spadework at the grass roots. We in the North must get rid 
of our movie notions of the romantic South American, lazy, 
devoted to revolution, dilatory at business. Our neighbors are 
really tough, hard-working people, often under terrible con- 
ditions of poverty. But they can teach us to dance! We must 
think: of the near-peonage in our own fields as well as in 
theirs. “Main Street thinks everything in South America is 
fun and crazy.” But the Mexican pecan-sheller finds little fun 
in Texas, 

Veils of illusion make us forget that these “Spanish” lands 
are four fifths Indian, Mestizo, and Negro; that their culture 
is partly French; that they had the printing press, university, 
literary club long before we did. The illusion that all gringos 
are money-minded and brutal compared to the gentle, artistic, 
and spiritual Latin Americans estops understanding. And 
Dr. Quintanilla defends our culture with the vigor he like- 
wise uses to expose our hoineland economic injustices. These 
racy pages on our common ignorances make us wish this 
poet-scholar-diplomat would give us a book on the illusions 
Americans have about Americans. It would make Main 
Street and Plaza resound with laughter, and we'd get along 
better. We shall profit meanwhile from his speaking. 


GEOGRAPHERS ARE INTERPRETERS—CERTAINLY RoBert PLATT OF 
the University of Chicago has found a unique way of bring- 


-ing strange lands to us. For over twenty years he went 


mapping, photographing, and talking in the hinterlands. So 
in Latin America he begins with big maps and notes on the 
kind of country he studied. Then come little maps of char- 
acteristic land units, plus photographs, plus comment on the 
economy, produce, commerce and regional relations. Villages 
march into regions and regions into nations and we follow. 
It’s not a travel book or essay on geopolitics; it is just the 
facts of life on how this other fellow makes his living. That's 
good to know and ever interesting, so I dipped into a 
Mexican hacienda and found myself soon in a Yucatan sisal 
plantation and then a Chilean vineyard and a Bolivian tin 
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mine. it’s pretty exciting these days to visit a Cuban sugar 
central, a Brazilian coffee fazenda, and a Ford rubber planta- 
tion—new Eldorados to us rationed folk. If you want to get 
under the skin of village or rancho as you do in an Iowa 
county, here’s truth and fascination. The documentary film- 
man and farm-feature writer can translate these serious 
studies for the people. Maps are in our grass roots cur- 
riculum. 

We have magnificent resources—not for propaganda but 
for reconciliation through everyday acquaintance. You can- 
not hate a fellow who hates wheat rust as you do. You 
cannot feel alien to the lads who invented the rumba. Tell 
the folks about the other folks. Teach them to be neighborly, 
and they will keep the home-earth peaceful to enjoy together. 


This Compact Globe 
DEMOCRATIC IDEALS AND REALITY, by Sir Halford J. Mackinder. 
Holt. 219 pp. Price $2.50. 


AGENDA FOR A POSTWAR WORLD, by J. B. Condliffe. Norton. 
232 pp. Price $2.50. 


THE UNITED NATIONS OF THE WORLD, by Haridas T. Muzumdar. 
Universal Publishing Co. 288 pp. Price $2.50. 


THE WAR OF NATIONAL LIBERATION, by Joseph Stalin. Inter- 
national Publishers. 61 pp. Price 75 cents. 
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OF THESE FOUR VOLUMES, WHOSE CENTRAL THEMES ARE MORE 
or less related, the most original and the most provocative for 
American readers is the reprint of “Democratic Ideals and 
Reality,” first published in February 1919. This is a primer, 
in the sense that we should read it first if we want to find 
our way in the confused and confusing maze of articles and 
books about the “new” science of geopolitics. It is a tragic 
misfortune that Mackinder’s analysis was ignored at the end 
of the last war by the peoples of the victorious Western coun- 
tries; that it was seized upon by our present enemies, the 
Germans and the Japanese and distorted by them into a basis 
for their carefully worked out program of world conquest. 
They grasped its realistic interpretation of the interplay of 
land, sea, and population power and built on it their dogmas 
of geopolitics. 

Major George Fielding Eliot, in a justly laudatory foreword, 
expresses “astonishment that any one man could have so 
clearly seen and weighed the military, political, economic, and 
psychological factors of war strategy each in its true relation 
to the other.” We all know and keep on saying that the air- 
plane and the radio are shrinking the world into an ever 
smaller globe; but it was Mackinder who first drew from this 
fact the moral so vital to the safety of what we call civiliza- 
tion. He pointed out that the earth has become so small that 
it consists of only “two great islands—the so-called ‘world 
island, that is Europe, Asia and Africa, and the lesser island 
of the Americas.” Australia is only an outpost of Asia and 
Great Britain an’outpost of Europe. The lesson which Mac- 
kinder tried in vain to teach us twenty-three years ago is an 
even more urgent lesson for us to learn today. It is that an 
enemy country or a group of enemy countries firmly in con- 
trol of the “world island” could crush Britain and reduce the 
United States to impotence. 

There is no space to develop Mackinder’s intriguing and 
wholly coivincing case. But as one student of international 
relations who stupidly, I am tempted to say almost criminally, 
neglected his book in the past, I now urge as strongly as I can 
that it is the duty of everyone who pretends to try to under- 
stand the problems of the war and the peace to read and 
reread this book. The Book of the Month Club performed a 
national service when it chose Seversky’s “Victory Through 
Air Power,” even though the volume had been previously 


published; it could not in my judgment perform a finer serv- 
ice than to do the same for Mackinder’s neglected volume. 

_ Agenda for a Postwar World” is more limited than its title 
implies. Its purpose is the modest but useful one of calling 
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anic oneness of mankind.” 
g “The War of National Liberation,” the wartime me 
of the Soviet Premier, helps us to comprehend the see 
power which has made the Russian army and people so 
formidable an enemy of the Nazis. 


New York James G. McDonatp 


Professor Thompson’s Great Work on History 


4 HISTORY, OF HISTORICAL WRITING, by James West, Thang 

Survey Associates, Inc. 

THe LATE JAMES WESTFALL ‘THOMPSON WAS THE MOST EN- 
thusiastic and prolific of American medievalists. He was also 
a colorful personality and a great teacher. His early and 
mature years were spent at the University of Chicago, and 
the closing days of his academic career at the University of 
California, where his enthusiasm for his adopted state all but 
surpassed that of the traditional native of the sunkist com- 
_monwealth. 
' For many years Professor Thompson gave a course in 
historiography. This, his last book, is the fruit of his re- 
searches and writings in this field. It was completed just 
before his death in 1941, and was edited and seen through 
the press by his former student, Prof. Bernard J. Holm. It is 
the most comprehensive work on the subject by a single 
author in any language and will long remain the standard 
authority. 

After a brief treatment of the ancient oriental beginnings 
of historical writing, the book really swings into action on 
the classical historians. As might be expected, the treatment — 
of medieval historical writing is the most detailed, authorita- 
tive, and complete portion of the work. Here the author 
treats not only the historians of medieval Latin Europe but 
those of the Eastern Roman Empire and Muslim lands as 
well. There is also a good survey of the historians of the 
Renaissance, the Reformation, and the Counter-Reformation. — 

Next to the treatment of the medieval historical writers, — 
the best portion of the two volumes is the handling of the 
rise of critical historical scholarship, which culminated in the — 
work of Leopold von Ranke and his school. French and 
English historical scholarship in the nineteenth century is not 
pee costes valuable is the extended summary of « 

© Work of the institutional historians of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, material not otherwise easily accessible in English. 

_The book ends with various miscellany, such as the modern 
historians of the Near East, Greece, Rome, and the Eastern 
Empire, and the historical writings of the Beiaiene ; 
lesser European countries, © Scnolats aa 
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neglect this phase of historical writing. The names of James 
Harvey Robinson and Frederick Jackson Turner, for ex- 
ample, do not appear in the index. The great revolution in 
historical writing which produced the New History is not 
covered in this work, and for its nature and results the 
student must turn elsewhere. This is the only serious gap 
in a monumental work of scholarship. 


Cooperstown, N. Y. Harry Ermer Barnes 


The Decline of Haushofer 


GENERALS AND GEOGRAPHERS: Tue Twiticur or Geororitics, 
Pau ea Press, 273 pp. Price $3, post- 
THis GERMAN SCHOLAR, BY IDENTIFYING HIS INTERESTS WITH 
the United States, has put Americans in his debt. He has 
penetrated far into the cloudy mysticism prevalent in German 
geopolitics, a morass in which American-born students have 
generally lost their footing. He throws light on the path 
Americans must follow if they intend to deal effectively with 
geopolitical facts and fancies at the end of the war. 

There is only one “General and Geographer,” Karl Haus- 
hofer. The subject matter deals with his concepts and their 
portent. Among his immediate intellectual antecedents is 
included Spengler, heretofore not recognized (at least on this 
side of the Atlantic) as a potent influence. 

The work of Haushofer’s chief followers and imitators in 
Germany and the United States is analyzed. The potential 
and comparative influence on American public opinion of 
propaganda by persons of German extraction, of isolationism, 
and of the native brand of geopolitics is argued to an unex- 
pected conclusion. 

The author rests his case (that twilight has fallen across 
the day of German geopolitics) on an analysis of space as a 
political and strategic weapon. He pays much attention to 
the importance assigned by geopoliticians to the vast spaces 
of Russia, the Pacific area, and the United States; and the role 
they are playing today. However, he holds no brief for re- 
setting the political world exactly as it was before the war. 
On the question of the small nations, he declares that “ours is 
not the task of reestablishing overthrown sovereignties and 
borderlines drawn in a world order that is as dead as a door 
nail.” Reasoning from the premises of the geopoliticians them- 
selves, he holds that the Nazi moves which drove Russia and 
the United States into the opposing camp have doomed the 
Nazi world order to failure. 

His views of the origin, nature, and performance of geo- 
politics are projected upon a background of liberal and hu- 
manistic ideals. The weakness of geopolitics he holds to result 
in large part from its cynicism and materialism. Yet he would 
not depart from sound geography; he thinks the antidote for 
German geopolitics is instruction in geography for “leaders 
and common men alike.” 

Throughout, the study emphasizes the humane view of the 
political world. This, indeed, is its chief contribution to our 
understanding of the real meaning of geopolitics. 

Harvard University Derwent WHITTLESEY 


Against the Tide in Nazi Germany 


UNTIL THAT DAY, by Kressmann Taylor. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 314 
pp. Price $2.75, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

its Is A BOOK ABOUT THE Nazi REGIME IN GERMANY, BUT 
\t is unlike the books that have been written by news corre- 
pondents, military leaders, diplomats. A young man tells of 
is life in a German parsonage and as a theological student 
nd of his determined opposition to Nazi methods and 
deology. As vividly as one felt the sinister threat in “Address 
Jnknown,” one senses here the inexorable doom of the wise 
and much-loved pastor father. 

“We are told that this true story was related to the author 
»y the young student himself, now minister of a small church 
is - 
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in this country. Names are disguised, except that of Pastor 
Niemoeller, of whom we have an unforgettable picture, and 
one or two other well known figures. The last paragraph of 
the introduction strikes the note to which the whole book 
is attuned: “The story has been told in the first person be- 
cause it is essentially a personal story. Karl Hoffmann lived 
through those dark happenings, and his reactions and his 

eadfastness are of more significance than are events and 
statistics. The choice he was forced to make between faith 
and complacency is one that faces all Americans, not for the 
duration of a war but for the duration of our democracy.” 

The personal quality of the story is well sustained. Whether 
it tells of the daily life in a deeply religious community, or 
that within the university walls, the reader shares the experi- 
ences of the relator, feeling with him the dread of the black 
cloud of superstition and hatred over the old, reverent Ger- 
many. There are striking passages that depict this growth 
of enthusiasm over Hitler and his promises to German youth, 
and the man who tells the story shows what it meant to 
swim against the tide of this enthusiasm. It is not hard to 
understand why there should have been readiness on the part 
of many young people to follow the magnetic leader nor why 
there should have been overwhelming fear on the part of 
their elders of bringing upon themselves the wrath of the 
Gestapo. Of all the books this reviewer has read on the 
Germany of this period, this clarifies most successfully the 
inability of the majority of people to withstand Nazi pressure. 
And it also points up the quality of men like Pastor Nie- 
moeller and the father of the hero of this story, who with- 
stood this pressure and paid the penalty bravely. 

We rejoice in the hero’s escape. Wherever in America he 
is serving his God and expressing his faith, courage and 
steadfastness must be present. 


Hartford, Conn. EvLeanor Horr Jounson 


Wars in Perspective 
A STUDY OF WAR, by Quincy Wright. University of Chicago Press. 
2 vols. 1552 pp. Price $15. 


MAN AND SOCIETY IN CALAMITY, by Pitirim A. Sorokin. Dutton. 
352 pp. Price $3. 


OUR FIGHTING FAITH, by James Bryant Conant. Harvard University 
Press. 105 pp. Price $1.25. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


THE sECOND GERMAN WAR FOR THE WORLD, IN THE MIDST OF 
which we find ourselves and the consequences of which are 
unpredictable, naturally produces a rich crop of literature, 
dealing either with this war and our part in it, or with war 
in general, its causes, its functions, its prevention. Three dis- 
tinguished university men here present contributions that 
differ in scope and purpose, yet center around the same 
problem. Professor Wright of the University of Chicago is 
an authority in the field of international law. His present 
work, the result of long study and research, seeks to analyze 
the part war has played throughout history and to find ways 
to eliminate it. He draws on history, sociology, psychology, 
statistics, law, political science and economics to give as com- 
plete a picture as possible of the history and causes of war. 
The solution which Mr. Wright envisages is, in the opinion 
of this reviewer, correct: we must learn to view the world 
community as a whole. Such a view of unified mankind is 
totally and fundamentally rejected by all shades of fascism 
which believes in war and strife, in domination and inequality. 
This valuable work concludes with a sentence which gives 
the essence of the central problem: “The democracies are 
presented a challenge to restore general allegiance to the 
philosophy of human progress and human welfare which 
the great thinkers of all regions and all ages of civilization 
have accepted.” 

An even wider canvas, though in much more condensed 
space, is offered by Professor Sorokin of the sociology de- 
partment of Harvard University, “one of the world’s great 
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minds,” as the jacket of the book reminds us. Professor 
Sorokin examines the influence of calamities upon our minds, 
behavior and vital processes, upon social mobility and or- 
ganization, upon culture and ideology. War is one of the 
great calamities; and famine, pestilence, revolution. Professor 
Sorokin tells us that the shortest, most efficient, and practical 
way of really alleviating the crisis is by re-integrating its 
religious and moral values in such a way that the new system 
is rooted primarily in the values of the Kingdom of God. 
“Given the values of the Kingdom of God, the worldly 
problems of food and drink can be solved in passing. Then 
great calamities; and famine, pestilence, revolution. Protessor 
human history.” But without that, calamities are an educative 
instrument; by pitiless ordeal they remind demoralized man 
of his divine mission. ; 

Infinitely more limited in scope is the little volume of five 
wartime addresses by the president of Harvard University. 
They present a reasoned appeal for clear vision and courage- 
ous action. They deal with the American tradition and the 
unprecedented challenge which it has to meet in these de- 
cisive hours of America’s and humanity’s destiny. President 
Conant is one of the educational leaders of America who have 
seen the issues of this war clearly and honestly from the 
beginning and have not sought refuge in intellectual or moral 
subterfuges. Long before Pearl Harbor he sounded the call 
to duty with exemplary courage. Most of the addresses col- 
lected in this volume were delivered after the United States 
was at war. They deal with the question of what we are 
fighting to defend. No reader will fail to find these brief 
essays inspiring and encouraging, a guide for the time and a 
signpost for the future. They will be especially indispensable 
to educators and young people. ‘Fhey offer a living faith 
rooted in the best of the past. 


Smith College Hans Koun 


Jewish Life in the United States 


THE AMERICAN JEW. A Composite Portrait, edited by Oscar I. 
Janowsky. Harper. 322 pp. Price $2.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 
THIs BOOK Is AN ALTOGETHER EXCELLENT SYMPOSIUM BY 
fourteen writers who describe the history, content, objectives, 
and activities of the American Jewish culture. It assumes 
cultural pluralism, that is that Judaism is one spoke in the 
wheel of American civilization. The work is a contribution 
of Hadassah, one of the great service organizations for 
Palestinian health and education. Arranged as a study text 
for Jews, it is a valuable exposition for non-Jews, too. 

The volume makes a number of important points. The 


epic of America is the story of immigrations. European Jews, 


like English Protestants and Continental Catholics, started to 
colonize the New World back in the sixteenth century. After 
participation for a century in the Spanish colonies of South 
America, the Inquisition caught up with Jews there, and like 
Protestants and later Catholics, Jews sought freedom in Narth 
America. 1655 was the date of the first New Amsterdam 
synagogue. The Spanish-Portuguese congregation continues 
today, now being one of 1,330 synagogues in New York City, 
3,700 in the U.S.A. 

Agaiti like Protestants and Catholics, Jews have had their 
troubles, culminating in the politico-economic anti-Semitism 
which plagues the world currently. George N. Shuster, the 
only Christian writer in the list, points out that Jews are not 


- unique it suffering from hate. Catholics have had more bit- 


ter persecution in this nation than have Jews. Protestant sects, 
too, have suftered here and in dozens of countries, Negroes 
sing, “Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen.” It would be 

chically bad for Jews to think (and for Christians to be- 
eve) that Jews are peculiar in their suffering. J. J. Wein- 
stein wrote the chapter on anti-Semitism, and did a helpful 
job. His two main remedies are economic righteousness and 
Zionism. His first recipe ignores “the cleavage of ethos” 


* ; 
strongly emphasized in another current eee a: in 
Gentile World”; his second proposal wou oe 
vincing as a European argument than in an 
American Jews. Jews of old American hai ic a ae 
tive born Jews of recent immigration, simply 0 no ee 
sense of homelessness which Rabbi Weinstein aon oy 
is accomplishing wonderful results in Palestine, ut to oe 4 
that it will cure anti-Semitism in Aimerica 1s @ PrOBviss Gis 


does not make sense. i 
The book reveals healthy differences of opinion competing 


with friendly, intellectual rivalry among Ameria a 
day. Here again, Jews are like Christians. David de ola se 
expresses his love for orthodoxy and at the same time he 
respectfully recognizes the earnestness of Reform Ios 
though he seems to think that they are on the way out. Ra 
Milton Steinberg brilliantly plugs for modification of bot 

Orthodoxy and Reform to make way for Conservative Recon- 
struction. It is to be regretted that space did not permit a 
forthright statement by a Reform leader. 

One oversight of the editors is to fail to point out what 
America has done for Jews. Judaism has influenced and is 
enriching America. Jews have more Christian friends in this 
land of liberty than any other land. There is more com- 
munication between Jews and Christians, better understanding, 
higher degrees of cooperation, than in any other country. 
The twentieth century has brought a structure of community 
conferences between Christians and Jews in thousands of 
American towns and cities. American Jews, like Christians, 
are different because of this friendliness. In this, American 
Jews are participants in a development in history too im- 
portant to be omitted from a book of this kind. 

Other essays provide excellent historical background mate- 
rial and admirably present information with regard to — 
educational, economic, literary, and community objects of 
American Judaism. A splendid chapter on Zionism is con- 
tributed by Sulamith Schwartz which, in line with the rest 
of the book, accents religion as the cement of Jewish people. 
Horace Kallen, one of the most creative thinkers about an — 
American unity among a plural number of cultures, has ‘a 
final chapter which, alone, would be worth the price of the 


book. Everett R. CLtincuy 
National Conference of Christians and Jews 


JAPANESE COLONY: SUCCESS STORY 


(Continued from page 43) 


and of John R. O’Toole, the Kee 
of the miners’ union earl 
of welcome to the evacuees, 
the persecutions that drove 
Western Desert,” have shown 
their part, the colonists have 
out” neighboring farmers. 
been welcome to the stores 
Keetley. When Salt Lake Ci 
domestic help, the colony 

to take household positions, 


tley storekeeper. The local 
y adopted a friendly resolution 
The Mormons, perhaps recalling. 
their forefathers to the “Great» 


mtire first year’s rental, $7,000, out of earnings. Further, there 
yas a net profit of $6,000, which was divided equally among 
ll the workers—men and women, adults and minors. i 
The harvest in, Mr. Wada confronted the problem of 
jinter work to occupy the colonists during the slack season 
nd at the same time enable them to continue to play a part 
1 the war effort. He learned that the Atmy Ordnance De- 
artment and the War Production Board in Utah are short 
f labor to handle such jobs as sorting scrap and reclaiming 
y-product metals from mine tailings. With George A. 
isher’s aid, Mr. Wada approached army authorities with an 
ffer to help meet this manpower need, partly with Keetley 
arms colonists, partly with trustworthy citizens of Japanese 
escent from the Topaz Relocation Center nearby. With the 
rospect that the offer would be accepted, and with plans 
iking shape for the use of an abandoned CCC camp to house 
1e Japanese American war workers, and for some relaxation 
f curfew regulations, Mr. Wada wrote me: “I did not sleep 
ne wink last night for joy... . We all can be proud in the 
reets if this goes through, and not ashamed to face Ameri- 
ans. It will help us prove that our hearts are 100 percent for 
\merica. Perhaps in the peaceful time even some politicians 
ill invite us to go back to California because we helped win 
1e war. Now it seems like eight months of hardship is come 
» sunlight.” 


RATIONING IS NOT ENOUGH 
(Continued from page 40) — 


ush the low income family further into the hole by launching 
new drive to lift farm prices. Behind this are four national 
FM. organizations which represent chiefly the large commer- 
al farmers. The greed of these big farmers, who profited 
sry handsomely in 1942, imperils our food program and the 
inning of the war itself. If their demands are met, we can 
‘pect to see the barriers against inflation give way on every 


ont. If they are permitted to force food prices up, we shall - 


ave hunger and privation beyond the ability of even our long 
iffering poor to accept in silence. And we shall not get the 
roduction of all the food that can be produced and is so des- 
rately needed. To get that food we need, not higher farm 
‘ices, but direct action by the government to put farm man- 
»wer where it is needed, to make foodstuffs available at prac- 
cal prices, and immediately and forcefully to take all the 
her steps that must be taken to convert agriculture to a war 
oting. 

Rationing has been promised to us soon only on canned 
ods and frozen and dried foods. Canned milk goes unra- 
yned. For meat. rationing, promised months ago, there is 
ll no date, and not much meat. Rationing of fluid milk, 
ts and oils, butter, margarine, cheese and eggs has not been 
omised. 

The principle of subsidizing food to keep its price down has 
en officially frowned upon. Farmers say they do not want 
bsidies because it will put the government too much in con- 
1 of agriculture. Dealers do not want them because they 
ar the government may get tired of subsidizing their waste- 
| operations and demand reform. Both groups probably sus- 
ct that it is easier to get a government administrator to deal 
em a subsidy out of consumers’ pockets, through higher 
ices, than to give them warrant to draw on the Treasury. 
{ministrators must account for the latter at year end, to the 
idget Bureau and to appropriation committees. 

Yet that is the issue of subsidies. Shall consumers pay the 
sh cost of getting enough food produced for war needs, or 
all the government pay it as it pays for battleships? This is 
istrated by another of the dismal bits of evidence appearing 


7 N. I. A, TRAINING DOUBLED INCOME 


“More than doubled my income since com- 
pleting the N.I.A. Course. Extended writing 
on commercial subjects, and sales letters have 
increased my income sufficiently to support 
comfortably my wife.and two sons in our own 
home. Your training ideally supplemented 
my public speaking and qualified me as a 
university instructor in my business field.”— 
asp A. Hunt, 1426 8th Ave., San Francisco, 
ral. 


How do you know you can’t write? 


Have you ever tried? 


Have you ever attempted even the least bit of training, 
under competent guidance? 


Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to do, waiting 
for the day to come when you will awaken, all of a sudden, 
to the discovery, “I am a writer”? 


If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you ‘probably 
never will write. Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must 
be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. We all know that, 
in our times, the egg does come before the chicken. 


It is seldom that anyone ‘becomes a writer until he (or she) 
has been writing for some time. That is why so many authors 
and writers spring up out of the newspaper business. The 
day-to-day necessity of writing—of gathering material about 
which to write—develops their talent, their insight, their back- 
ground and their confidence as nothing else could. 


That is why the Newspaper Institute of America bases its 
writing instruction on journalism—continuous writing—the 
training that has produced so many successful authors. 


Learn to write by writing 


IN Eee Ee Institute training is based on the New York 
Copy Desk Method. It starts and keeps you writing in 
your own home, on your own time. Week by week you receive 
actual assignments, just as if you were right at work on a 
great metropolitan daily. Your writing is individually cer- 
rected and constructively criticized. Thoroughly experienced, 
practical, active writers are responsible for this instruction. 
Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find that (instead 
of vainly trying to copy someone else’s writing tricks) you are 
rapidly developing your own distinctive, self-flavored style— 
undergoing an experience that has a thrill to it and which at 
the same time develops in you the power to make your feelings 
articulate. 


Many people who should be writing be- 
come awe-struck by fabulous stories about 
millionaire authors, and therefore give 
little thought to the $25, $50 and $100 or 
more that can often be earned for ma- 
terial that takes little time to write — 
stories, articles on business, hobbies, 
travel, sports, news items, human inter- 
est stories, war activities, civilian defense, 
ete.—things that can easily be turned out 
in leisure hours, and often on the impulse 
of the moment. ‘ 


A chance to test yourself 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells 
whether you possess the fundamental 
qualities necessary to successful writing— 
acute observation, dramatic instinct, cre- 
ative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy tak- 
ing this test. The coupon will bring it. 
without obligation. Newspaper Institute of 
America, One Park Ave., New York, 
(Founded 1925). 
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One Park Avenue, 


WAR MAKES WRITERS 


Every war has launched or 
marked the turning point in 
the careers of innumerable 
great authors. Laurence Stal- 
lings, Willa Cather, Ernest 
Hemingway, Edna _ Ferber, 
Irvin S. Cobb, John Buchan, 
Fannie Hurst, Robert W. 
Chambers, G. K. Chesterton, 
Edith Wharton, Rupert 
Brooke, Rudyard Kipling, 
Sherwood Anderson, are but 
a few of many whose careers 
began or gained new momen- 
tum in wartime. This war 
may be YOUR golden oppor- 
tunity to express YOUR- 
SELF! Send TODAY for 
your N. I. A. Writing Apti- 
tude Test. Special terms and 
privileges for U. S. Service 
Men and Women. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your free Writing Aptitude 
Test and further information about writing for profit as promised 
in Survey Grapuic, February. 
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_ into commercial copy. 


at the start of the year. On January 1, the food administration 
announced that subsidies paid to the New York, Chicago, and 
Duluth milk markets were to be withdrawn. Higher prices to 
consumers followed immediately. All three milksheds are pro- 
ducing surplus milk for war needs as well as fluid milk for 
consumers. Through the price control machinery administered 
by the government, the extra cost of getting this war job done 
will be carried in large part by the consumers in those cities. 

On the same day, Secretary Wickard announced that the 
Food Stamp Plan would be terminated by March 1. He de- 
clares that the plan was an outstanding success, and that it can 
be put back into operation quickly “at any time it may again 
be needed.” It is not now needed, according to the announce- 
ment: (1) because foods are short now, not surplus; and (2) 
because those the plan is now helping, some 2,000,000 people, 
are the aged, the physically incapacitated, and the underprivi- 
leged children. (Are these to be singled out as war victims? ) 
The announcement speaks of increased employment which has 
taken many employables off the Stamp Plan list. It has noth- 
ing to say about increased food costs, or about many families 
out of reach of war jobs who have been thrown into deeper 
want by food prices that rise faster than their miserable in- 
comes. It calls upon other agencies of the government, federal, 
state or local, to take up the load which the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, who is our food administrator, lays down. Thus what 
was for the Department of Agriculture a device for using 
hungry people as a means of raising farmers’ prices and ex- 
panding their markets turns out to mean no more than that 
to a war food administration. Oddly enough, the move was 
recommended .by the distribution side of the food adminis- 
tration. 

It is ironic to note, however, that the Department of Agri- 
culture still finds some use for hungry consumers. The an- 
nouncement of the end of the Stamp Plan goes on to say that 
it peak production of some farm commodities should “tend to 
react unfavorably on the market,” the Department will pur- 
chase such commodities and turn them over for direct dis- 
tribution to “public assistance” families. They also serve who 
only stand and eat—when needed. 

So, too, with Victory Food Specials. They were started last 
year to give early notice to consumers when large supplies and 
low prices of any seasonal food might be expected. There will 
not be surplus foods or cheap foods in 1943, but the program 
is being retained as a device for persuading consumers to buy 
heavily such foods at such times as may prove helpful to the 
government in its warehousing and price supporting programs. 
The foods labeled as Victory Specials can earn that title even 
though they are not selling at prices that make them “spe- 
cials” in the consumer meaning of the word. Already the ad- 


_vertisers have turned this to their uses. They are plugging 
_ their products as “Victory Foods” regardless of place, time or 
price. Consumers have many uses, one of which is to respond 
“Victory” that finds its way 


like patriots to every “V” and 


THE GLOOMY PORTENTS OF THE FOOD CONTROL THAT 


civilians. What better m 
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RATIONING IS NOT ENOUGH 
(Continued from page 59) 


_ whose workers know hun 


if necessary, to sto 
manding temporary» re aes oe left o hoard of 
hoarders immediately, before there 1 
ion. ; i 
At suppose the great majority of us are 1n meee. “- 
iti We are more than ready to haul tght, 
be etanteh nment knows. We want our boys in servy- 
foe! es fet ced, and our friends and allies to get alk 
ESO) Aad cone es ‘lies and neighbors to get what 
we can send them, and our families a & : 
i d fearlessly divided to meet those needs. 
they need, fairly an y lee 
We do not want victory delayed so much as a single day by 
7 ither th needs for food or our own. And 
neglecting either the war I 1 hone 
while we are winning it we do not want negiect an ige 
and half-fed children here at home to make us belie tae is 
“Just another war” to be followed like the last by disillusion, 
bitterness, and despair. : 

We want to be told the worst. But we do not want to spend 
our time beating our neighbors to the store. We do not want 
to spend money bribing chiselers and black marketeers. We 
want fixed prices that stay fixed. We want rationing. We 
want to be sure of a square deal for all. 

The trouble is most government administrators do not un- 
derstand us. They think we are stupid, or indifferent, or not 
to be trusted. Many of them do not think about us at all. Too 
often they deal with us at arm’s length. ‘ 

Take as example the broadcast by Elmer Davis and Secre- 
tary Wickard on Sunday, December 27. On three counts it 
was something less than candid with us. It spent a large part 
of the half hour telling us what we already knew, that food 
must be rationed. It put our patriotism to the dubious test of 
believing that the 95 percent who will not hoard should sacri- 
fice our families to the greedy 5 percent who can easily take 
the lion’s share of the foods they were talking about. 

But what let us down was it did not quite come clean in 
telling about the food supply situation in 1943. It gave figures 
on those foods for which the outlook is relatively more favor 
able; it used a distant and doubtful period of years as the 
basis of comparison; it used production goals in the estimate 
as though they were production expectations; and it talke 
about average nutritional value of the 1943 food supply, 2 
though there is no program yet in sight to assure to any o 
the poor half of our population that they shall get the averag 
or even come close to it, a 

But we consumers have responsibilities in this war job, an 
we can shoulder them. We have our organizations to help 
and speak for us: Church groups, women’s clubs, labor unio 
farm organizations, settlement houses and other social agencie 
hunger face-to-face, and a great numb 
of consumer cooperatives all over the land set up solely ge 
look to our consumer needs and topped by a national orga 
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p. We are neither helpless n 
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LABOR BECOMES A BIG GIVER 
(Continued from page 49) 


William Green and Philip Murray, the AFL and CIO conven- 
ions set up the United Nations Relief Committee (AFL) and 
he CIO Committee for American and Allied War Relief, 
Matthew Woll, vice-president of the AFL, became chairman 
of the former, and Irving Abramson, president of the New 
jersey State CIO Council, of the latter. They were designed to 
raise money from union members for the various war relief 
appeals, the USO, and the American Red Cross on a regu- 
arly budgeted plan of giving. 

The CIO war relief committee early in 1942 had established 
che slogan, “Give One Hour’s Pay Per Month” as an objective 
for contributions from its members. This policy would, they 
*xpected, raise a tremendous sum from millions of CIO mem- 
pers and yet would distribute their giving throughout the 
year so that it would not burden families with limited re- 
sources. Many AFL groups also adopted this slogan. It is 
generally agreed that this program of budgeted giving for in- 
dustrial workers is the most effective that could have been 
proposed. 

The rapid development of Community War Chests, includ- 
ing these same appeals (with the exception of the American 
Red Cross), led the two labor committees and Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc., into discussions which resulted in 
an agreement to cooperate. Both unions are represented on 
the CC and C board of directors, the AFL by Thomas J. 
Lyons, vice-president, and the CIO by David J. McDonald, 
secretary-treasurer of the United Steel Workers. Mr. Woll and 
Mr. Abramson are members of the CC and C National Budget 
Committee for War Appeals, which, under the chairmanship 
of Gerard Swope, reviews the national budgets of war relief 
appeals and makes recommendations for the guidance of 
Sommunity War Chests. 

The substance of the agreement was representation for the 
unions on War-Chest boards, budget committees, and cam- 
paign committees; recognition of the local units of the CIO 
and AFL national war relief committees and their incorpo- 
ration as an integral part of local campaigns; public credit for 
the gifts of union members; the appointment of strong labor 
subcommittees within the local campaign structure; endorse- 
ment of the campaign by local labor bodies and local unions; 
=mploye solicitation organized jointly by employers and union 
‘epresentatives. Neither Community Chests and Councils nor 
he labor unions’ national committees had authority to com- 
nit their locals. The agreement was actually a recommenda- 
‘jon to the locals ofeach. Similar agreements in each com- 
nunity brought about a united campaign, including not only 
he war appeals but also local social services to which labor 
would have been asked to give in a separate campaign by the 
Sommunity Chest. 

There were other important points in this agreement. The 
SIO and AFL war relief committees agreed to submit their 
own war relief projects to the National Budget Committee for 
War Appeals for approval and recommendation to the Chests. 
They agreed to continue their active promotion of union 
member contributions not only to war relief but also to local 
‘ocial agencies, and to cooperate in bringing about Chest-labor 
ooperation. Monroe Sweetland, executive secretary of the 
{IO committee, his assistant, Charles Livermore, and Abra- 
am Bluestein, executive secretary of the AFL committee, 
vent to work immediately after the agreement was drawn to 
urther labor cooperation with Chests. They and their field 
nen. made remarkable progress, considering the short time 
wailable after the agreement was reached. 

Bch Woll, commenting on this agreement in the De- 
ember issue of the American Federationist, said: 
Few events in the history of the trade union movement 
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have held so much significance for the future status of organ- 
ized labor in the life of the American community as an event 
which took place on August 17, 1942.” He added, Labor will 
be more than a contributor; it will serve on local boards in 
every community through its representatives. Labor will so- 
licit contributions of its own members rather than manage- 
ment as in the past. Labor will receive credit for those con- 
tributions. Labor’s own war relief program—its special projects 
—will be continued and expanded. ... 

“The practical consequences of this arrangement are that 
workers, who formerly were regarded solely as passive con- 
tributors, will now through their union representatives have a 
voice in the allocation and expenditure of all funds raised in 
their community. The community will now recognize, and 
perhaps for the first time, the trade unions as a body and will 
quickly discover that workers and their unions are generous 
contributors to worthy cases. This will be a profoundly im- 
portant discovery in many communities where the labor move- 
ment has until now been regarded as a soulless instrument for 
getting more wages, fewer hours, and better working condi- 
tions for its members.” 

The CIO “Manual for the War Chest Campaign” comments 
thus on the agreement: 

“We took this step in line with the expressed wish of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who desired that all appeals be consolidated. 
. . . Labor is an integral part of every community, and the 
War Chest campaign affords the opportunity for labor to play 
its part, and assume its responsibility for worthwhile com- 
munity services. ... War and community relief is the concern 
of all the people. Labor belongs in the ranks and on the gen- 
eral staff of any organization that is mobilizing the community 
for human needs.” 


Big Givers Help Spend 


Now THAT UNION LABOR HAS BECOME AN IDENTIFIED CON- 
tributor to Community War Chests, it is only natural that so- 
cial agencies should invite labor representatives to member- 
ship on Councils of Social Agencies, boards of directors, and 
tommittees. The Community Chests and Councils committee 
on the organization and administration of Councils of Social 
Agencies last December appointed a subcommittee to confer 
with national labor leaders and reach joint recommendations 
regarding labor participation in Councils of Social Agencies. 

Labor’s participation in social planning and on agency 
boards, as a matter of fact, has been the practice in a number 
of communities for several years. Thus in Bay City, Mich., 
labor is represented on the recreation survey committee and 
the committee for the care of the children of working mothers. 
Some time ago, Kansas City, Mo., established a child care in- 
formation bureau to answer inquiries on facilities for the day 
care of children and to build up a reservoir of foster homes 
for this purpose. The labor representative has been a par- 
ticularly useful member of this advisory committee because 
he is familiar with shift hours, staggered transportation ar- 
rangements, and other factors that enter into planning ade- 
quate facilities for the care of children of mothers working 
in war industries. 

A dozen CIO organizers in Pittsburgh were members of the 
volunteer staff who gave evenings, Sundays, gasoline and tires 
in the far-flung registration for the local Civilian Defense 
Volunteer Office, formerly a department of the Federation of 
Social Agencies, now an integral part of the Defense Council. 
Seventy-nine shop stewards took a special course in order to 
serve in many of the centers which were opened for the regis- 
tration of civilian defense volunteers in Allegheny County’s 
126 municipalities. Labor is represented on the study com-. 


mittees for the Glen Hazel Defense Housing Project and the 


LABOR BECOMES A BIG GIVER 
(Continued from page 61) 


McKees Rock Boys Club, both committees of the Pittsburg 


eset all of the money subscribed to the Detroit W: 


bers « 
in the Willow Run area came from the mem 
eet 50 of the United Automobile Workers, i Most ( 
them are employed in the great bomber plant. Collections a 
being made through payroll deduction. Bete ek ( 
this ‘money is going to the national war appeals. i L s 
held in a special account of the Detroit peer | und, 
to be spent for local social services on the recommendation ¢ 
the Willow Run Community Council, with the approval 
the officials of Local No. 50. The Community Council we 
set up jointly by the Councils of Social Agencies of Detrot 
Ypsilanti, and Ann Arbor, to make their facilities available t 
all the Willow Run community. The president of Local 5 
is a member of this committee of seven, which has invite 
representatives of all local groups to its meetings. There ai 
subcommittees on housing, day care of children, public healt 
recreation, general child welfare, and the race problem. TE 
Detroit Community Fund has employed a director to give fu 
time to, this development. ; 
Thus labor has a part in planning social services yet to E 
created at Willow Run. Its leaders are helping to develop 
community council designed to coordinate the various groug 


_which already have started a social work program on thei 


own, “It is safe to say,” says Percival Dodge, managing dire 
tor of the War Chest of Metropolitan Detroit, “that labor wi 
not let services come into being simply because of an agency 
desire to see its program expanded, but will see to it that th 
council develops on a democratic basis and proves itself th 
best medium for building a program to meet actual soci 
needs of the workers of Willow Run as labor knows then 
The Willow Run project is new and labor representatives ar 
in on the ground floor. Certainly the same basic influenc 
will be felt in the whole structure of social work in metropol 
tan Detroit.” re 

Clearly union labor is the new element in the united can 
paigns, east and west. Not that it is alone responsible fe 
their success. Corporations have made comparable increases- 
jumps from $5,000 to $15,000; from $1,000 to $10,000. On 
community which had no industrial solicitation whateve 
doubled last year’s gifts. But union labor as such has take 
an important step in establishing itself as a factor in Wa 
Chest campaigns, the beginning of much wider and mor 
fundamental participation in the civic and social work of th 
community. 


The Bay City Chest executive commented about that mee 


ing two years ago, “The whole crowd was against us for 


while, but we got a break. One fellow at the meeting had 
hospital bill which had been paid by the Chest. He said th 
Aas helped him, and he was for doing his part. 
was the turning point. Since that meeting, and the ch 
that followed it, the Chest has had the at in Ae ang 


board members labor has given it. Never has their inclusio 
been questioned.” : 


So have communities, = 


= 


THE SCIENCE FRONT AND THE PEACE 


(Continued from page 45) 


wood for buildings. Chemistry has already overcome our 
dependence on overseas deposits of sulphur and saltpeter. 
Chemical substitutes may set natural limits to tariff barriers 
and clarify the significance of isolation; they may, by add- 
ing compulsion to reason, even make tariffs and interna- 
tional currencies scientific rather than political. 

New foods, flavors, and drugs may emerge from the 
laboratory to change trade routes and markets. Five-year-old 
steer will be as tender as a veal club steak. Vitamins may 
be expected to increase in variety and potency to extend the 
period of youthful vigor and defer the evening of life. Chem- 
otherapy has just been born. If new power sources should 
be discovered within the atom or new efficiencies evolved, au- 
tomatic manufacture will be increased and workers may be- 
come machine tenders, thereby eliminating labor as a basis 
of social group organization. 

Science may be expected ultimately to overcome the of- 
fensive advantage of the airplane, the tank, and the subma- 
rine, which at present favor aggression. Their delicate mech- 
anisms are vulnerable and their utilization is hazardous when 
their mechanisms are unreliable. National armament is es- 
sentially a race between instruments of attack and means of 
defense against such instruments: the shield against the 
sword and spear, the coat of mail against the pike and arrow, 
trenches against shells, and armor plate against cannon. Who 
can tell how soon a remotely controlled air torpedo may fly 
into the face of an airplane or tank, or an automatic subaque- 
ous explosive be drawn to a submarine with destructive ef- 
fects. Even a subtler force might be devised to paralyze their 
controls. A humane science will persist until it gains control 
of all its creatures so that they may be subject to the will of 

-men in peaceful endeavors. 

The utility of scientific achievements may do much to re- 
store hope and faith in a future for youth. The operations 
of war will snuff out the lives of many young men; with 
almost equal tragedy, they will destroy the faith of many 
more through disillusionment and cynicism. Unless a hope 
of a job and home appears along the vista ahead, mere peace 
will be empty for the returning soldier. Even. with a more 
socialistic government, the opportunities in public service are 
limited. The truism that man does not live by bread alone 
does not dispute the importance of bread. Even casual con- 
versation with college youth and with young men in service 
reveals the concreteness of their postwar aspirations. No po- 
litical adjustment of national boundaries will be accepted as 
a substitute for their fulfillment. 


Efficient Democracy—the Basis of Peace 


ONE FINAL SCIENCE, UNFORTUNATELY TOO LONG NEGLECTED, 
may, through its advancement, be significant in the ultimate 
winning of the peace, namely, demology, the science of social 
or collective activities. The fundamentals of group psychol- 
ogy have been too generally postulated by resolution or by 
edict rather than systematically observed. In this respect, 
social organization is much in the state of exploration or 
religion when ecclesiastical votes or bulls fixed the relations 
of the solar system and the shape of the earth. A “treatise 
on the demos” dealing with actualities rather than hypothe- 
cations should deduce correct fundamentals. For example, a 
period of frenzied feelings but distorted observation gave us 
the declaration that all men are created equal, whereas, if 


s that men are created widely unequal and infinitely varied. 

‘his principle was recognized in the parable of the talents and 

in other literature hoary with age. That men are born to 
(Continued on page 64) 
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The Consumer 
Goes to War 


A Guide to Victory on the Home Front 


By CAROLINE F. WARE, Ph. D. 


Social conomist, lecturer, author 


Americans are asking: What does it mean to be a citizen in war- 
time? How must the individual carry the economic burden of war? 
Just what do rationing, taxation, price control mean today? What 
1s the economic home front? ° 

These are the questions Caroline Ware answers for us. | For think- 
ing Americans who want to act intelligently, her book is a factual 
picture of what the home front really is, the reasons for rationing 
and economic controls, and their ultimate effect on our daily lives. 
Here is the “know-how”? of living in total war, perspective on con- 
sumer problems of all kinds, practical suggestions for. individual 
and group action. A book to help us and our country ‘win now and 
plan a better world the deinocratic way. 
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instance of biased postulates with purblind observation. Sci- 
entific demology would produce efficient democracy, the basis 
of enduring peace. : 

If the peace treaty at the close of the war chooses to envi. 


sion the future rather than to avenge the past and set th 
equal political rights is a matter of social agreement, not of clock back, science may be a healing balm in internationa 
genetics. Education has recently recognized individual dif- relations. Throu | 
ferences and is building more securely on that foundation. _ for effective coo 


Construing democracy to be a government of hypothetically inventive crea 
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gh providing common interests and means 
>peration, it can foster a will to peace. Through 
tion, it can aid in rehabilitating the nati 


; equal units instead of by a demos of actual people with nor- economy and in satisfying many national quests, thereb 
mally distributed capacities has led to much of the weakness _ creasing areas of international friction. To this abe ‘ 
. : U oy “ 


_ of the American republic. A statute to confer equal rights searches, the well-springs of invention 
oat dee! and responsibilities contrary to Nature’s gradation of capacity | must be maintain 
___and character is as irrational as would be a law to require all _ if research is ade 

objects to float on water. No power of state can reverse portunities that will res 
_ ~~ biological laws to make all men equal in capacity, and social the great ‘imponderable 

org: zation to be most successful, should apportion respon- _ character to warfare; it 
Science practically won 
potentialities are recogni: 
_incalculably to winning 
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T is a pleasure to announce for Spring pub- 

lication the eighth number in the CALL- 

ING AMERICA SERIES. The seventh in 
this wartime series — “COLOR: Unfinished 
Business of Democracy,” Alain Locke, special 
editor—was sold out a month after its pub- 
lication on the 30th anniversary of Survey 
Associates last November. Now in its second 
edition, it brings a combined circulation of 
the series to more than a third of a million 
copies. 


COLOR dealt with race relations, here and 
abroad, in the war and the peace. 


This new project of ours will deal with 
employment, here and abroad, as the modern 
underpinnings of democracy in the peace no 
less than the war. 


A YEAR’S SCOUTING 


has gone into it. Conferences with key peo- 
ple in Washington — with economists, em- 
ployers, labor leaders, agriculturalists, finan- 
ciers, journalists, historians and public offi- 
cials. With every month the importance of 
the theme has made headway in public think- 
ing but no such rounded interpretation has 
been attempted. 


The special editor, Stuart Chase, has 
played a.distinguished part in the pioneering 
of the Twentieth Century Fund in the field 
of postwar planning. 
Here is his conception 
of the theme of our 
special number ap- 
proached from... 
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FROM WAR TO WORK 


How to Get FULL EMPLOYMENT 
and Keep It Going 


STUART CHASE, Special Editor 


THE AMERICAN ANGLE 


“If we can find work for everybody by 
building howitzers we can find-it, and 
finance it, by building homes. The only differ- 
ence is that one can live in a home but not 
comfortably in a howitzer. 


“After the war there will be the challenge 
not only of making up consumer goods short- 
ages, but of seeing to it that every man, 
women and child in the country has adequate 
food, shelter, clothing, medical serviee and 
educational opportunity. This, plus essential 
public works, can keep all of us busy for a 


long time to come. 
A 


“From the physical viewpoint, there is no 
problem. Instead of all-out for death, we go 


ALL-OUT FOR LIFE 


using some of the war techniques, with avail- 


able manpower and materials, the only limit 
on production. 


“This is what the mass of the peo le every- 
where are determined to get. They sree 
interested in the good old days, for the good 
old days were not good enough. They want to q 
go forward, not backward. They are willing | 
to make heavy sacrifices to win a war. They 

; will be willing to — 
make sacrifices to win _ 
abetter world.” = 
Watch these pages for — 

_ more details! — 


